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A STRIKING NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


THE PREPARATION OF RYERSON EMBURY. 


Cloth, 6s. 


THE WATERS OF EDERA. By, 
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“Unwin's Green Cloth Library.”) 6s. 


A Tale of Canadian Life. By A. R. Carman. 


“Third Large 
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Daily Telegraph 
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‘Avery finestory. . .. The year is young, but we think it will give us few if any better novels than ‘Shameless Wayne.’’ 
“A sane story, full of life and vigour, and it carries the reader with a ae from the first page to the last.” 


THE MOST IMPORTANT WORK RECENTLY PUBLISHED ON THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


GEORGE SELWYN: his Letters and his Life. Being 


Selections from the Correspondence of GEORGE AUGUSTUS SELWYN, member 
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Notes. By E. S. Roscoe, Joint Editor of the “Speeches and Addresses of the 
Fifteenth Earl of Derby,” and HELEN CLERGUE. Illustrated with Photo- 
gravures. 10s. 6d. net. 

“ His [Selwyn’s] letters are a very valuable comment upon history; and he who 
would rightly appreciate the character of Charles James Fox cannot do better than 
consult this inestimable volume.”—Spectator 

“ These letters are delightful reading; and the book is worthy of a place between 
Jesse's volumes and Sir George Trevelyan’s memorable ‘ Life of Fox.’ "’— Outlook 

“ Readers of these letters learn much that isnew about the manners of the period 
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Fully Illustrated. Two Vols., 32s. 
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Editor of the Liverpool Daily Post. First Edition exhausted on Pyblication. 
LARGE THIRD EDITION NOW READY With Portrait. Cloth, 12s. net. 

* All who take it up will find it thoroughly readable from cover to cover.” 

Westminster Gazette. 


RAPARA; or, the Rights of the Individual in the State. By 
ARCHIBALD FORSYTH. Cloth, 6s. 
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THE BRITISH REGIMENT WITH 
THE MOST “DISTINCTIONS.” By 
GEORGE A. WADE. 

The British regiment which bore the most 
distinctions, previous to the Transvaal campaign, is 
dealt with in a most interesting article. 


VICEROYS OF SOUTH AFRICA. By 
FREDERICK DOLMAN. 
An article of interest at the present moment, 
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and present, illustrated with Portraits. 


THE BICYCLE AND CRIME. By 
Professor LOMBROSO. 

The famous Italian criminologist has written an 
important paper dealing with the cycle mania and 
its relation to crime. Its conclusions are original 
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THE WEEK, 


On Wednesday Lord Roberts broke up and routed 
a considerable gathering of Boers in his front. The 
commandos which vainly attempted to relieve General 
Cronje, with others arriving after the surrender, 
had taken up a position extending some fifteen miles 
astride of Modder River, utilizing groups of small kopjes 
and entrenching themselves diligently. It seems to 
have been expected that the British troops, following 
certain unfortunate precedents, would be flung in frontal 
attack against the lines prepared for their reception. 
Lord Roberts, however, commands a real field army ; 
the country is generally open veldt, and a wide move- 
ment to turn the enemy’s left was undertaken. General 
French with a large mounted force and horse artillery 
swept round the southern flank followed by the 6th 
division, and the Boers were soon “in full retreat.” The 
British casualties are estimated at about fifty ; the horse 
artillery is officially reported to have done ‘“‘a great deal 
of execution” and large quantities of stores with one 
gun were captured. It is not easy to understand why 
the Boer leaders elected to make a stand in a position 
much too extended for their strength. Their resistance 
seems to have been half-hearted, and the Times corre- 
spondent states that before the action 3,000 men 
offered to surrender. The effect of this break up_will 
be to render probable an early occupatiou of Bloem- 
fontein and to show that in open country the loose 
organisation of the Boers prevents them from being 
permanently formidable. 


In Natal the enemy have carried out their retreat 
with conspicuous ability. All the arrangements had 
evidently been made some days before Pieter’s Hill was 
captured by Sir Redvers Buller, and the Boer version of 
events is clumsily inconsistent. A reconnaissance is 
said to have been made towards Van Reenen’s Pass, 
which the enemy will doubtless continue to hold for the 
present with a small force. Further serious fighting in 
Natal seems improbable, and the terribly long list of 
casualties which is to be feared is still incomplete 
show how great has been the sacrifices entailed by the 
“unhappy entanglement of Ladysmith.” 


In the north of Cape Colony the Boers are every- 
where making for the Orange River and seeking to gain 
time to secure their crossing and to blow up the bridges 
behind them. Major-General Brabant’s colonial force, 
after capturing Labuschagne’s Nek on Sunday evening, 
pursued the enemy towards Aliwal. Lieut.-General 
Gatacre has occupied Stormberg without fighting on 
Monday, and the railway to the north and west is being 
repaired, Major-General Clements’ troops from Coles- 
berg appear to hold the southern end of Botha’s bridge 
across the Orange River and to be facing the enemy 
about seven miles from Norval’s Pont railway-bridge. 


CoLONEL PLUMER has occupied the abandoned 
position of the Boers at Crocodile Pools and will now 
move southwards; but the latest accounts from 
Mafeking seem to indicate that the resources of the 


garrison are nearly exhausted. The report that a 
British force had proceeded north from Kimberley is 
not confirmed, and the Guards’ Brigade proves to be 
with Lord Roberts ; but every effort that the military 
conditions permit will doubtless be made to relieve the 
gallant defenders of the town. A serious revolt is 
reported to be spreading south from Griqualand West. 
It is difficult to understand the motive for a movement 
which has begun too late materially to affect the progress 
of the campaign. Prompt measures are, however, 
required, and it may be hoped that the warning of the 
need of more troops will not be disregarded. 


THE Queen’s drive through London on Thursday 
was made the occasion for general rejoicing. The 
announcement that her Majesty is to visit Ireland had 
been preceded by an Army Order which very properly 
sanctions the wearing of the shamrock by the Irish 
regiments. The Nationalist Press has insisted on the 
importance of treating the Queen with the chivalrous 
respect for which their nation is renowned. But they 
very rightly point out that there must be no repetition 
of the mistake which was made on a previous occasion 
of turning such an event to politicalaccount. The chief 
danger of a disturbance is the aptitude of the anti- 
National party for making such demonstrations, as the 
Westminster Gazette admirably expresses it, loyalist rather 
than loyal. 


In the House of Commons on Monday the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced the Budget. 
An estimated expenditure of 154 millions, with esti- 
mated receipts of 116, left a deficit of thirty seven 
millions. To meet this deficit the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposed to raise the income-tax from 
eightpence to one shilling, to put an additional shilling 
a barrel on beer, another sixpence a gallon on spirits, 
another sixpence a pound on foreign cigars, another 
twopence a pound on tea, and an extra fourpence a 
pound on tobacco, This increased taxation would bring 
in twelve millions, and the suspension of the sinking fund 
would save more than four and a half. To the deficit of 
twenty millions still remaining must be added the deficit 
for the present year which we owe to the war, which was 
nearly eighteen millions, and five millions needed to 
provide for naval and military contingencies. The final 
deficit, nearly forty-three millions, was to be met by 
loans. A renewal of the Treasury Bills of last autumn 
would account for eight millions. Further Treasury 
Bills would bring in five millions and there would be a 
new loan of some thirty millions. The leader of the 
Opposition and Sir William Harcourt joined in con- 
gratulating Sir Michael Hicks Beach on his courage in 
raising the income-tax, while Mr. Redmond and Mr. 
Healy protested against a Budget which would inflict 
serious hardships on Ireland, hardships all the more 
unfair because Ireland was opposed to the war. Mr. 
xibson Bowles would have preferred a tax on diamonds 
and an addition to the National debt. 


On Tuesday Sir William Harcourt emphasised the 
necessity of making the gold mines pay; and whilst 
approving the stand which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had made for sound financial principles, 
drew attention to the ominous addition to the country’s 
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debt as a result of the Government's aggressive policy. 
The Chancellor ot the Exchequer defended the Govern- 
ment by attributing our national prosperity to the 
security which the country enjoyed under a Government 
which is not perpetually thinking of great constitu- 
tional changes ; and Sir W. Harcourt aptly replied by 
asking whether it was the same Government which had 
given us the war. The Budget resolutions were passed. 
On Wednesday the House discussed the Boilers Regu- 
lation and Inspection Bill, and after a debate chiefly 
remarkable for an admirable speech from Mr. Emmott, 
agreed to refer the Bill to a Select Committee. A 
debate on Sir Fortescue Flannery’s Old Age Pension 
Bill was talked out, and the Bill providing for the war 
loan of 35 millions and the Finance Bill were read a 
first time. On Thursday the Electoral Disabilities Bill 
was read a second time and the House went into Com- 
mittee on Naval Estimates. 


OnE of the most interesting features of the debate 
on the introduction of the Budget was the constant 
reiteration—a reiteration by no means confined to the 
Liberal side of the House—of the demand that the 
Johannesburg mine-owners should be made to pay a 
considerable part of the expenses of the war. They 
have fanned the war into flame, and they are the one 
class which stands to benefit by a Rhodesian conquest 
of the Transvaal, with its “cheaper and more submis- 
sive supply of native labour” and other products of 
Christian civilisation in its train. Sir F. Dixon-Hartland 
and Mr, J. Wilson were at one in hoping that the whole 
cost of the war would be thrown on the Transvaal—and 
that, as our Outlander refugees are never tired of 
explaining, is the same thing as throwing it on the mine- 
owners. It is clear that this is a proposal which will 
gain weight and strength as the country grows more 
familiar with the result of applying Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach’s finance to Mr. Chamberlain’s war. 


Mr. Bryce’s views of the war are confirmed by 
another great historian of South Africa. The Manchester 
Guardian of Monday published an interview with Dr. 
Theal, who is Historiographer under the Government 
of Cape Colony, and is generally recognised as the chief 
authority on South African history. The Times and the 
Rhodesian Press in general have ignored Dr. Theal’s 
declarations. When they found that Mr. Bryce differed 
from Mr. Rhodes they dismissed everything that he had 
to say as “mere puerilities.” Dr. Theal is passed over 
in contemptuous silence by those organs which take 
for their guides the millionaires who gauged so 
brilliantly the extent of Boer resistance. Dr. Theal’s 
opinions are clear and decided, and the war he describes 
as the greatest tragedy of our times. ‘“ Your people 
here are living in a fool’s paradise. They do not know 
what the task is they have taken in hand.” “ The other 
day one journal spoke of the time coming when Briton 
and Boer would sit down at one table and come to an 
agreement, as a result of which the two races would 
live in contentment under British rule.” “ That time 
will never come.” Upon this point Dr. Theal is most 
emphatic. He insists that we shall only enter the 
Transvaal over the bodies of its best and worthiest 
citizens, and that if we determine to rob the Boers of 
their independence we shall “win a_ wilderness.” 
“England will go down in the legendary history of the 
people now in the Republics as a latter-day Spain, and 
Mr. Chamberlain as a modern Alva.” 


QUESTIONED about the Dutch conspiracy, Dr. Theal 
replied :— 

“T have known the thoughts and aims of the Dutch through 

a long period. I say to you on my word of honour that I am 

as sure as I am sitting here that the design to oust the English 
from South Africa and set up a great Dutch Republic no more 
entered the minds of men like Kruger, Steyn, Reitz, Joubert 
and Esselen than it has occurred to Premier Laurier to oust the 
United States from the American Continent and make of all 


North America a great Canadian dominion. Mr. Reitz, whom 
the British Press has so vilely slandered, is an esteemed friend 
of mine. I know asa fact that he has been more English so 
far as English rule in South Africa is concerned than many 
Englishmen. Englishmen have talked of eliminating the 
Imperial factor, but not he. I have heard him again and again 
speak of the advantages derived from the protection of the 
British fleet. The Boer leaders are not angels, but they are 
men of common sense. What they have sought, what they 
seek, is that while they respect British authority outside the 
Republics, Great Britain shall respect Boer authority within 
the Republics. They have never sought more, whatever any- 
body may say. They have never sought and will not rest 
content with less,” 
It isa strange commentary upon the power which a 
handful of millionaires can exercise over the opinion of 
a great nation that Dr. Theal, Mr. Bryce ard Mr. Selous 
should be regarded as less trustworthy experts than 
Sir Alfred Milner, Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit. 


WE are very glad to hear that a Liberal Imperialist 
League has been established (of which Mr. E, T. Slater 
is acting as secretary), for we have always held that the 
party stands to gain far more than to lose by a full and 
frank discussion of foreign affairs amongst Liberals. 
It is ridiculous to call such organisations factions, 
and anything which helps us to understand what 
Liberal Imperialism is and how it differs from 
the Imperialism preached by Mr. Chamberlain is to 
be welcomed. Lord Rosebery, in a letter resigning 
his position as president of the Midlothian Liberal 
Federation, and explaining that his resignation has been 
delayed for two years by an inadvertence, describes his 
principles as “ Liberalism at home and the maintenance 
of our free, unaggressive, tolerant Empire abroad ”—a 
description which, if the epithets have any meaning, 
admirably. applies to the policy of the opponents of this 
war. But the extraordinary part of it is that Lord 
Rosebery has never condemned Mr. Chamberlain’s 
aggressive policy ; and Sir Henry Fowler, Sir Edward 
Grey and other Liberal Imperialists are loud in their 
praises of it. The contortions of the Daily News in its 
efforts to justify the war on Liberal principles have 
produced amazing results. If only you label yourself 
“unaggressive”’ and “tolerant,” you may attack the 
independence of a Republic with an easy conscience. 
And the Daily News actually claims the protection of 
Mr. Gladstone’s name for its present policy, on the 
ground that he sent Sir Charles Warren’s expedition in 
1884. That expedition was a defensive measure and in 
no way connected with the internal affairs of the 
Transvaal. There was no question last summer of 
Boer aggression. The Daily News has apparently 
forgotten that it was Mr. Gladstone who made the 
Majuba settlement. Before it can shelter itself under 
Mr. Giadstone’s name, the Daily News has to show that 
Mr. Gladstone on one occasion so far forgot his 
respect for the rights of small nationalities as to pick 
»a quarrel and force a war with the Transvaal on so 
peculiarly domestic a matter as its franchise arrange- 
ments. 


More rumours of war! It is now bruited about in 
certain quarters as a definite and ascertained fact that 
the French intend, after the Paris Exhibition, to declare 
war upon us. In the absence of the slightest signs that 
the diplomatic situation is in any degree strained, or that 
the discussion of any thorny questions that may be 
pending between the two countries has reached an acute 
stage, one is tempted to ask, Upon what grounds? 
What has the military element to whom all these designs 
are attributed to gain in a purely naval struggle? 
What is interesting about this rumour is that it 
corresponds perfectly with one which (we are assured) 
is prevalent in France: to wit, that Great Britain 
intends, as soon as she has done with the Dutch 
Republics, to declare war upon her European neigh- 
bour! Fortunately for the Frenchmen who might take 
this notion seriously, they possess at least some public 
men of acknowledged authority who have the courage, 
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so far from manufacturing and inflaming a provocative 
spirit, to warn their countrymen against allowing them- 
selves to be seduced from the steady pursuit of a tradi- 
tional policy in foreign affairs, 


No; the English people do not think of attacking 
the French ; and if an English Minister should attempt 
to force a quarrel on the Republic, we are confident 
that the sound and sane majority of the nation would 
at last awake and become articulate in the cause of 
peace. As for our neighbours, historical reputations 
die hard : but it is extraordinary that the people which 
has during thirty years given repeated and emphatic 
proof—in fact, every proof consistent with its honour 
—of its determination to avoid the horrors of war, 
should still be suspected in Europe of nourishing 
aggressive designs. The French people (and we are 
not speaking of the violent but happily insignificant 
group of Colonial “ forwards,” nor of the clamorous 
scum of cities, nor of the interested and often imported 
journalists) are essentially peaceful. They know what 
war means, and are not afflicted with a morbid 
curiosity “ to hear a gun go off.” They are prosperous, 
and more individually contented than any other people. 
And they are a democracy which will make war only 
when it pleases for objects which it understands and 
which appeal to its heart and to its honour. 


THE statement made by Sir Matthew White 
Ridley in the House of Commons last Tuesday 
shows that there is very little prospect of any 
change being made this session in the laws that 
regulate the conditions of child-labour underground. 
Neither the Government nor the public appears 
to have realised how scandalously iniquitous these 
laws are. Any boy aged twelve is now allowed to 
work ten hours a day in a mine, provided he has passed 
the standard of exemption from school attendance fixed 
by the local bye-laws. The standard is generally the 
Fourth, and this means that the boy has received no 
education worth the name. As there is no proper 
supervision of employment underground, it is highly 
probable that many pit-boys have not passed even this 
standard. The Government does not know how many 
children there are between twelve and fourteen years of 
age employed, it dces not know how many are being 
illegally employed, or how many are medically examined 
before being permitted to do work that would try the 
strength of an adult, and it does not appear to take the 
slightest interest in the matter. Even Sir Charles 
Dilke’s very modest proposal to raise the age to thirteen 
is met with cynical indifference. Yet at the Berlin Con- 
ference of 1890 a Conservative Government pledged 
itself to raise the minimum age of underground labour 
in mines to fourteen years. But nothing has been done, 
and, for reasons best known to itself, the Government 
is apparently resolved to do nothing unless subjected 
to strong pressure. 


THE Court of Appeal on Tuesday reversed the 
decision of Lord Justice Romer in the Merthyr Tydvil 
Guardians’ case, and the judgment of the Master of the 
Rolls should be read by everyone who is interested 
either in the theory or in the practice of the English 
Poor Law. Within what limits is “the right not to 
starve” a legal right? This was the problem raised 
during the great Welsh Coal-strike of 1898 by the 
conduct of certain guardians of the poor in applying 
rates to the relief of the men on strike and their families. 
These guardians established labour yards and relief 
works, and by these means, together with gifts of food 
and money, not only colliers and their families, but also 
other workpeople who were idle through the indirect 
effects of the coal dispute, were assisted. But some 
ratepayers objected on the ground that the colliers who 
had struck work were able-bodied men to whom work 
was offered as a wage sufficient to maintain them. The 
argument was that of three classes of applicants—(1) the 


impotent who cannot work through age or infirmity; 
(2) the able-bodied who cannot get work ; (3) the able- 
bodied who can get work, but refuse it—the law only 
permits guardians to relieve the first two out of the 
rates. 


Tue Court of Appeal says this view is right, and 
refuses to draw any distinction between strikers and 
other able-bodied men who can support themselves, but 
will not. The destitute wives and children of strikers 
may, and must be supported, but the men themselves 
who refuse offers of work in the hope of securing better 
wages have no claim—not, at any rate, until they are 
reduced by want of food to the class of impotents. It 
is impossible, after reading the Master of the Rolls’ 
judgment, to deny that the history of the English 
poor-law supports this view, but students of the English 
poor-law will not overlook the fact that the decision 
seems to leave the sufficiency of a proffered wage, as 
Mr. Fowle’s little book shows it has been so often and 
so fatally left in the past, to be determined by a legal 
tribunal. And that is a prospect not without its draw- 
backs. 


At last the site for the Gladstone memorial in 
London has been definitely fixed. It had been virtually 
decided before that the monument should adorn some 
open space in connection with the new street from 
Holborn to the Strand, the great improvement scheme 
finally adopted by the London County Council in the 
year when Mr. Gladstone died ; but there were three 
possible sites, and of these the open space between St. 
Clement Danes Church and the Church of St. Mary-le- 
Strand has now been adopted. The monument will 
have a base very similar to that provided by Mr. Thorny- 
croft for the Cromwell statue in Palace Yard, the 
full effect of which is hidden by its present position. 
The basement will be surmounted in the centre by 
a bronze statue, facing west, of Mr. Gladstone in the 
robes of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. There will 
thus be plenty of light upon the features during a good 
portion of the day. Had the monument been placed 
where the new street bifurcates the figure would have 
looked north and must have always remained in the 
shade. At the projecting corners of the base will be 
statues or groups in bronze typifying the various interests 
which absorbed Mr. Gladstone’s energy. The full 
height of this monument will be about 32ft. Standing 
in the position chosen the whole monument should be 
highly effective, and will fully carry out the intention 
of the National Memorial Committee that the London 
memorial should be something more than a mere statue. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Aborigines’ Protection 
Society last week a resolution was passed expressing 
the society’s satisfaction with Lord Salisbury’s good 
intentions towards the natives of Africa, as declared by 
him on October 17th last, and the hope that these 
intentions may be effectually carried out in whatever 
settlement may be arrived at when the war is over. 
Every additional protest against the despotism of the 
Chartered Company has its value, and we hope this one 
will not be disregarded. The speech which was 
perhaps most eagerly looked forward to and most 
warmly welcomed was Mr. Courtney’s, whose presence 
on that platform was in itself a conclusive answer to the 
insinuation that opponents of the war must be indifferent 
to the claims of the natives, if not out-and-out advocates 
of slavery. Among the points brought forward in the 
Committee’s Annual Report is their protest against 
such exhibitions as have recently been held at Earl’s 
Court and Olympia, which, they boldly say “are on 
every ground objectionable.” Some, at any rate, of the 
last batch of Zulus were recruited, ostensibly, to work 
at Kimberley, and some were in consequence arrested 
at Capetown for travelling with fraudulent passes. It is 
a matter of congratulation, considering the time of year, 
that any of them have returned home alive. 
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FOR FREEDOM OF SPEECH. 


T was only during the Dreyfus crisis that Englishmen 
learnt how robust and deep-seated is the respect 
for tolerance in the Times, The daily homilies which 
that journal addressed to the French people were an 
agreeable revelation. We rubbed our eyes as we 
listened to its indignant comments on the reign of terror. 
Prominent Dreyfusards, we were told, were in danger 
of personal violence. Ugly demonstrations of mob 
passion were all the rule. Free speech was no longer 
thought of. The meetings held by the champions of 
the transported officer led to disorder, and French 
citizens were refused a hearing. The principles of fair 
play found champions in the most unexpected quarters. 
Men who had never been suspected of attaching any 
importance to tolerance of unpopular views became in 
a moment the impassioned advocates of the rights of 
unfashionable minorities. It was outrageous that the 
students in Paris should be allowed to disturb the public 
peace. What more monstrous than the mob rule 
which terrorised the deluded people of France? If 
only the truth could be made known! If only the 
powerful interests concerned in its suppression were 
prevented from breaking up meetings and imposing on 
the ignorance of the people! But what could be 
expected of a nation which was so sunk in degradation 
that it didn’t know when it was being made the tool of 
a small clique of intriguing schemers? As a neighbour 
and a quondam ally of France, we were bidden to blush 
for her fall from civilisation. At last it was clear that 
outside England, Scotland, Wales, and those parts of 
America which are not Irish, there was nobody who 
valued liberty at all. 

With September the Dreyfus case closed, and with 
October the South African War began. Angry passions 
had been released in the Dreyfus agitation ; our Trans- 
vaal policy provoked rather bitter controversies. As the 
war grew older the differences of opinion became 
more acute. Methods of extinguishing opposition 
were resorted to. It happened that wealth was on the 
side of the majority. The minority started with few 
papers: it was not long before they became fewer. A 
part of the Press was believed to be directly or 
indirectly subject to the powerful interests which were 
concerned in the war. But the strength of the majority 
must be demonstrated in other ways as well. Accordingly, 
at Midhurst (the home of the late Mr. Cobden) the 
houses of opponents of the war were attacked. At 
Stratford-on-Avon large parties of men armed with rude 
implements made an onslaught on shops and private 
houses. In another town a “ Pro-Boer” was tarred. 
At Northampton Mr. Labouchere’s meeting was broken 
up, and Mr. Chamberlain boasted of it in the House of 
Commons. At Leicester a crowd made use of counter- 
feit tickets to occupy the Hall and shout down the 
speakers. The contagion of violence spread to the 
Colonies ; French newspaper offices were attacked in 
Canada, and the Ministers of a self-governing Colony 
were hooted at the Cape. A meeting was to be held in so 
prominent a part of London as the Strand. Here was an 
opportunity of showing these unhappy Frenchmen that 
our metropolis knew how to behave itself, and would 
teach Paris a lesson. The meeting was broken up. 
A free fight occurred in this central thoroughfare, 
and the proceedings ended in confusion and danger. 
The police appear for the most part to have been 
interested spectators. At Glasgow, a few days after, a 
mob of some ten thousand persons, after failing in their 


attempt to wreck the hall, or to break Mr. Lloyd George's 
head, amused themselves by taking the offices of the 
Labour leader by assault. This looked at first sight like 
mob-rule. We recollected the spectacle of ochlocracy 
which we had been summoned to witness in France. 
And we promised ourselves just a breath of that 
“ Liberalism ” which had lately swept in such gusts and 
hurricanes through the unaccustomed columns of the 
Times. But the Times disappointed us, and was silent. 
The Daily News regretted that the “ stimulus of martyr- 
dom” should be given to this insignificant movement; a 
regret which most opponents of the war will share, for it 
is difficult to be a martyr without being ridiculous. And 
the Globe only wished that the mob had seen the busi- 
ness through and made it a war of extermination. 

This apparent inconsistency is, at first sight, the 
more curious because of an obvious distinction. The 
French nation, we were told, was so ignorant and 
credulous that it had no difficulty in believing that the 
advocates of revision were paid by the enemies of 
France. But nobody will insult the intelligence of a 
highly educated nation like our own by supposing that 
anybody believes Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Channing, or 
Mr. Silas Hocking to be ih receipt of money from the 
Transvaal Government. The unhappy Frenchman was 
said to imagine a danger in the revelation of mili- 
tary secrets, and the power of certain financial interests. 
But nobody in England (at such a pitch of enlighten- 
ment are we arrived) thinks that the Constitution is 
in danger as soon as an opinion hostile to the war finds 
expression ona platform. The Jingoes cannot anticipate 
danger from a minority which they tell us every day is 
a negligible quantity. After this series of events, we 
thought that the papers which had warned France “ in 
all kindliness and friendship ” that she was becoming a 
disgrace to Europe, and that “the opinion of the 
civilised world is the voice of history,” would have 
remonstrated with that intolerance which refused a 
hearing to the minority and despised certain national 
traditions of free speech. But the opinion of the 
civilised world ceased to be the voice of history after 
September, 1899. It is therefore not surprising to find 
that in looking for the expostulations of the Times we 
had been misled by a superficial analogy. If the mob 
in a Continental city howls down the champions of 
unpopular causes, we are naturally indignant, and the 
Times is unnaturally violent. If a mob in London howls 
down the opponents of the war, it is a very different 
thing. For they are in effect deprecating the extension 
of “liberty” abroad. Liberty is that which we spread by 
such agenciesas De Beers. Itdoesnot matter whether the 
recipients of our gifts enjoy or appreciatethem. Insome 
cases, as in South Africa and Ireland, they are so back- 
ward that they don’t. They have even taken up arms to 
resist our generosity. But as liberty is the civilization 
which “ the modern Israel,” as Dr. Watson has quaintly 
called his country, imposes upon others, it is obviously 
a crime against “ Libertas ” to denounce the policy which 
promotes the extension of the “Impermm.” For 
“ Libertas” and “Imperium” are the same thing. The 
Dutch can’t have the one without the other. And the 
least that can be asked of Englishmen is that they 
should not stand out for their own little liberties at 
home, if their action discourages the nation for its task 
of making the world happy and free. 


Disappointed of the protection of the Times, and 


disliking the ré/e of martyrs, we hope none the less that 
meetings will continue to be held. It is not only that 
we value free speech too highly to sacrifice it to an 
ideal of aggressive empire which we do not cherish or 
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admire. Itis not only that we believe that England hada 
reputation in Europe which it is worth while to regain. 
It is not only that we regard that intolerance, which is the 
besetting sin of our generation, as dangerous enough to 
do us more harm than merely making us ridiculous. On 
all these grounds we hold that it is an imperative duty 
to assert our traditional rights of free speech against the 
violence of mobs, whether they are voluntary or mer- 
cenary organisations. Every day makes agitation more 
effective. And some Liberals who have notalways been 
in full agreement with the views which Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman has courageously expressed on the 
origin of the war, may find themselves able to act with 
the majority of the party in resisting annexation. The 
necessity is the more urgent because it is announced 
that our South African Mr. Hooley is on his way home. 
“The competent observer on the spot” will no doubt 
offer his advice on the settlement. When he was last in 
England he was the guest of one of our leading states- 
men, and he received an honorary degree at Oxford, 
where it was understood that the intervention of the 
Duke of York saved him from a hostile demonstration. 
But much has happened since he was last here. His news- 
paper at Kimberley is stated to have been suppressed by 
the authorities for its attacks upon the British army during 
the siege. The South African League has openly boasted 
that it made this war. Mr. Rhodes himself has made a 
speech which has disgusted those Englishmen who had 
not accepted Canon Knox Little’s estimate of his hero. 
And the share which this ribald company promoter will 
have in the settlement of South Africa will largely 
depend on the energy and influence shown by a Liberal 
party united in the wish to preserve some vestige of its 
traditions. 





THE PRICE OF MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


* O tax and to please no more than to love and 


be wise is not given to men.” It is difficult 
to lash yourself into a state of enthusiasm about the way 
in which a worse than useless expenditure is to be 
defrayed. But if this war were necessary, expedient 
and just, Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s Budget proposals 
would give a certain amount of legitimate gratification. 
And surely a wealthy man who holds the orthodox view 
of the war will be glad to think that, whereas he has 
only given his country say £1,000 this year out of his 
income, he will in the coming year have the privilege 
of contributing £1,500; and the same satisfaction will 
spread downwards until you come to the humble indi- 
viduals to whose ten pound notes a modest addition of 
five pounds will be demanded by the tax gatherer. 
Thus the exuberance of domestic patriotism will be 
translated from the region of cheers into the region of 
economies. The increase of the Income-tax from 
eightpence to a shilling will make the whole of our 
middle classes feel the necessity for a sensible diminu- 
tion in their standards of comfort. And workmen’s 
Budgets too will soon show the thrifty housewife that 
there is need for retrenchment. A few more pennies 
every week will be extracted for the same quantity and 
quality of beer, tea, whisky, tobacco and cigars ; and 
when war begins its natural corollaries—declining 
trade and decreasing wages, the real hardships of 
aggressive Imperialism—will begin to be felt. 
Last October, when the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer computed the cost of the war at Io or II 
millions, we predicted that twice that expenditure would 


be insufficient ; and when another 13 millions were 
asked for last month to cover the cost of operations 
down to the end of the financial year we disagreed with 
the view then so prevalent that this was going to be 
a wonderfully cheap war. Our opinion has proved to 
be perfectly correct. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was economising not in expenditure, but in meeting 
liabilities. The war, which is represented to have cost 
23 millions for its first six months, is now estimated by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself to involve an 
additional cost of about 38 millions in the six months 
which are to come. Now the estimates of October 
show that in regard to expenditure the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has inherited more than 
the traditional temper of his office. He is an optimist 
of the optimists. Yet even he hints at the possibility of 
more to come. ‘We may have to ask for more in July 
or August next.” It is to be feared that, unless a policy 
of conciliation and moderation be adopted, this possi- 
bility will develop very quickly into a probability and 
the probability crystallise into a huge certainty. 

So much for the expenditure for which the whole 
Cabinet is responsible, though a special and peculiar 
liability attaches to Mr. Chamberlain. Let us turn for 
a moment to the mode in which the expenditure is to 
be met. For this a special responsibility attaches to 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach ; and we have no hesitation in 
offering him ungrudging praise for “a plain and honest 
statement” and for proposals which are—as he rightly 
claims—“ based upon the best financial traditions of the 
country.” True that though the foundation is good the 
erection is modest. It is a one-story building where it 
might have been two. But so far as it goes it is good 
and substantial: it isa solid piece of work, not a ram- 
shackle arrangement put together with flimsy expedients 
or cemented with fallacies. It is not Disraeli or 
Goschen. There is no protection veiled or unveiled in 
this Budget. There is not even the remotest whiff of 
a Zollverein. Sir Michael even went out of his way 
to hold up the Times to the ridicule of the House of 
Commons. The programme of the Times last year was 
the imposing of duties upon corn, sugar, and treacle. 
This year it dropped treacle, but pleaded strenuously 
for sugar. So the Budget was a bitter disappointment ; 
and the editor in his auger describes it as a Budget 
which any clerk or schoolboy could have framed. 

We cannot agree with Mr. Labouchere that the 
tea duty should have been left alone. If it had not been 
touched there would have been great numbers of people 
left unaffected by this stupendous growth in the National 
expenditure. A Budget of 154 millions ought to be 
impressed upon the minds of tea-drinkers as well as 
tobacco smokers. The responsibility of waging war and 
the duty and convenience of finding the earliest oppor- 
tunity of concluding an honourable peace should in 
some way or other be brought to the door of every 
home. And, alas! there are many doors which would 
never be opened unless the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
rang the financial bell. Our only complaint is that he 
has not rung it louder. The present Budget does not, 
as Sir William Harcourt said, exhibit the same fortitude 
which was displayed by Mr. Gladstone and Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis in the years of the Crimean War. More 
than half of the cost of that war was paid out cf current 
revenue. On his own showing Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach, in spite of the unexampled prosperity of the 
country, is only asking for one-fifth of the cost in addi- 
tional taxation. And last October he talked of paying for 
the whole! We cannot view without the gravest alarm 
the addition of forty millions to the National Debt. 
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This is to mortgage the industry of the future. This is to 
saddle the cost of our own blunders upon the shoulders 
of our descendants. This is to postpone the introduc- 
tion of great social reforms and improvements which 
require a large and generous outlay of public money. 
No doubt a big proportion of this money ought 
eventually to come out of diamonds and gold. But Mr. 
Rhodes is already on his way home, and no doubt he 
will enter with renewed vigour upon his old courses of 
persuasion and bribery. We may be sure that he will 
give Mr. Chamberlain good reasons against making any 
charge for the British flag. The Union Jack may be the 
greatest commercial asset, especially for international 
millionaires who want to lower wages ; but these million- 
aires have other assets which give them a wonderful 
intluence in political life. It is noticeable that the Budget 
speech said practically nothing about a charge on the 
goldhelds. In other respects it is an anti-Chamberlain 
Budget, and welcome. 





THE SOUTH AFRICAN MIRAGE. 


LPHONSE DAUDET has entered a singular 
i apology for the untruthfulness of his Southern 
countryman. “He does not lie; he is selt-deceived. 
His falsehood is no falsehood, but a sort of mirage of the 
mind. . . It is the sun who exaggerates every- 
thing in the South, enlarging all he shines upon.” 
Perhaps this influence has been at work upon the 
brains of some of our fellow-subjects in South Africa. 
We can only hope that it is so, for if they are to be 
judged rigidly by the same moral rules as are applied 
beneath our colder sky, there is one commandment, the 
ninth, under which they incur heavy responsibilities. 

There are two or three forms which the South 
African spirit of mendacity takes. The first of them is 
one well-known all over the world : it is Rumour, which 
the poet gives us painted full of tongues, powerful over 
all, and just to none. Rumour gave us the invasion of 
Natal a week before it began, the recall of Lord 
Methuen after his disaster, and much more that has 
perished. Ladysmith fell repeatedly, and was relieved 
as often. Unabashed and potent as ever, this fanciful 
spirit still whispers in the correspondent’s ear, and 
guides the editor’s pen. ‘ Unimpeachable authority” 
is sll invoked; “reliable sources” are still tapped ; 
Mafeking preserved still keeps the stage; the Free 
Staters still flock back to their farms in disgust ; 
Warren, Joubert and the rest are still killed. These 


and a thousand other reports were only to have been 


expected, and we must expect too, it seems, to find 
them accorded great importance in our journals, printed 
in the same column and in the same type as a brief 
narrative of facts from a General in the field. 

Our second form of mendacity is a clumsy, stupid 
kind of business, and is, considering the times in which 
we live, a little disappointing. It is more tangible, less 
pardonable, than rumour ; it is a downright statement 
of what is palpably untrue, framed to meet and be 
welcomed by some dull prejudice or passion. No 
educated man can be deceived by it; it is meant for 
the consumption of the witless only. It may or may 
not be believed by the person promulgating it. For an 
instance in which the latter is the case, the following item 
from a scrap column in the Daily Mail very well serves ; 
its crisp, laconic idiocy attracted the derision of Punch 
at the time of its appearance :—‘‘ The Boers anticipate 
that Kruger will be crowned at Westminster.” The 


sentence is beyond comment. The man who wrote it 
did not believe it ; he was thinking of those who would, 
For an instance in which we must suppose that the 
writer had faith in his own nonsense, we may take the 
following extract from a field order of Sir Redvers 
Buller which was read to all the troops :—‘ We are 
fighting in defence of our flag against an enemy who 
has forced war upon us for the worst and lowest motives 
by treachery, conspiracy and deceit.” We do not, we 
say, believe that the author of this was consciously 
misleading ignorant minds and distorting the truth. But 
we think that it must have shed a ray of amusement 
upon the depression of those among his officers who 
know anything of the politics whose tools they are, or 
who have observed the conduct of the enemy they are 
hghting. 

But it is when we come to consider the third and 
most appalling form of the untruth that taints all the 
history of this crisis that we find unmistakable trace of 
the wretches who have worked to bring sword and fire 
into South Africa by means of calculated and circum- 
stantial lying. This last is an ugly word, which we 
would keep only for cases of meditated wickedness in 
the perversion or invention of facts ; and it is with this 
that we have now to deal. We take up no extreme 
position : we are as well aware as any one that there 
must be ruffians among a population that can put 60,000 
men into the field; we have no doubt that outrages of 
one kind and another have actually been committed by 
them. But why do we not hear of them? Presumably 
they are not startling enough. Those of which we do 
hear are. usually contradicted as soon as they appear. 
We shall dispose of a few typical falsehoods briefly ; 
there are no casuistries to employ, no fine shades upon 
which to argue, no disagreements upon states of mind. 
It is but to state the simple truth and to transfix the lie. 

It was stated with much odious detail that Mr. 
Lanham was so kicked by Boers that he died in the 
hospital at Krugersdorp. But instead of being dead 
and kicked he is alive and kicking, and the whole story 
was invented. It was stated that the women and chil- 
dren in a train which the Boers wrecked and captured 
were barbarously treated. But there were no women 
and children in the train. Nothing is more insidious 
and despicable than the use of this women and children 
falsehood throughout the whole affair, from the Rhodes- 
Jameson plot tothe present moment. It was stated that 
an innocent victim, Mr. Robertson, was tried, convicted 
and executed with an abominable parody of legal form 
by a Boer tribunal. But Mr. Robertson was acquitted 
by the court and set at liberty. It was stated that the 
Boer Government did nothing to vindicate justice in the 
case of a murdered woman, Mrs. Applebee, and that 
British life and property were unsafe in Johannesburg, 
where the crime was committed ; the murderer being 
still at large. He is ; but a reward of £500 was offered 
for his apprehension, and two hundred men were added 
to the town police in consequence of the scandal. It 
was stated that a trainload of Outlander refugees were 
attacked and maltreated by Boers at Kroonstad station. 
The facts are that a previous trainload having disturbed 
the peace in the district, barriers had been erected to con- 
fine future rioters of the sort within the station ; the next 
gang broke the barriers, committed acts of theft, trespass 
and assault, and were finally chased back to their train 
by the citizens. It was stated that three British subjects 
were shot in Harrismith for refusing to fight under the 
Boer flags, and to make the episode peculiarly shameful, 
an obituary notice of one of them was placed in the 
“deaths” column of the Times and other journals, 
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though the story was unconfirmed in any way. We 
now hear of the victims as alive and well. Little 
prominence was given to the truth when it came out, 
and, so far as our own experience goes, we have met 
numbers who still believed the story. With a day's 
start,as it has been said, a lie will do its work, and no 
contradiction will undo it. 

Lastly, the Edgar case. It was stated that Edgar, 
who had knocked a man down, was brutally murdered 
by the Boer policeman who should have arrested him. 
The facts are that the man “ knocked down” by Edgar 
has died in the hospital, that the officer believed Edgar 
to have murdered him, that Edgar attacked the officer 
(whose name was Jones), that after receiving several 
dangerous wounds from a loaded bludgeon Jones shot 
Edgar, and that on his trial the ex-Chief Justice Kotze, 
who defended him, secured his acquittal on the ground 
of there being no incriminating evidence of any kind. 
It may be added that, peculiarly strict as is our law on 
the matters of violence in the arrest of criminals and in 
self-defence, it is entirely in favour of acquitting Jones. 

The story of the annexations deserves a paragraph to 
itself. It displays the state of Sir Alfred Milner’s mind 
and illustrates his methods better than anything that has 
occurred hitherto. We draw the facts from the 
last Blue Book and from the Times Parliamentary 
reports. Sir Alfred, on two occasions, told the 
Government as an actual fact, mentioning no autho- 
rity and leaving no kind of loophole for himself, that two 
portions of the Cape Colony had been annexed to the 
Free State. All were deceived by the nakedness of the 
assertion, and felt that the Boers had put themselves 
deplorably in the wrong. Mr. Schreiner addressed a 
message of appeal and remonstrance to Mr. Steyn. Mr. 
Steyn replied with indignation and denied that the 
alleged proclamation was ever made, and last month Mr. 
Chamberlain, in reply to Captain Sinclair, came out with 
the lamentable confession that the proclamations “ do 
not announce annexation, but have been interpreted in 
that sense.” The Governor of Natal had followed Sir 
Alfred with a similar statement about a part of his own 
Colony; Mr. Chamberlain is again obliged to admit 
that the proclamation “did not in terms announce 
annexation.” It is a disgraceful story of official preju- 
dice and laxity, which would shatter the highest of 
diplomatic reputations. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is a terrible 
one, but it must be faced. We do not say that in no 
other war has hatred been so inflamed by lying tales. 
We do not say that the English and the French, for 
example, have not slandered each other as much or 
more than the men of the two Republics are slandered 
now. But of none of the great wars of past times can 
it be said that either party was utterly bemazed and led 
astray by the fabrications and the cant to which they 
allowed themselves to listen; the people knew roughly, 
the leaders knew definitely and clearly, against whom 
and for what they went to war. Had the struggle been 
merely between the Republics and the Cape English, 
the cloud of lies would not have obscured the main 
issue for either side; but it has fatally darkened the 
councils of a nation living in another quarter of the 
world, and their Ministers—nay, even their speciaily 
deputed agent upon the spot—have been hoodwinked 
and deceived as well. We have not seen the pleadings 
in the case ; we have seen only that which was designed 
to give colour to them. The country has made a leap 
in the dark. Whatever happens, we must suffer; and 
only by stretching our hands to wisdom and justice can 
we hope to win painfully back to firm ground. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 


“THE Government have now laid before Parliament 

the Report of the Departmental Committee which 
was appointed during the recess to estimate the cost of the 
old age pension scheme recommended by Mr. Chaplin’s 
Committee last year. The Report is a very elaborate 
document, and it is reasonably certain that nine out of 
ten who attempt to read it will end by contenting them- 
selves with the Summary of Estimates of Cost at the end. 
An estimate is given for 1901, 1911 and 1921 of the cost, 
on the assumption that the pensionable age should be 
fixed at sixty-five (which was the age recommended by 
the Select Committee) and also at seventy and seventy- 
five. These two last ages may safely be neglected as 
providing no solution at all, for, in the opinion of many 
of the most prominent experts of the labour world. even 
sixty-five would be too late for many trades in which it 
is hard for a man to work so as to obtain a living wage 
after fifty-fiveor sixty. The cost, if the scheme were to 
come into effect next year, is over ten millions, and it is 
considered that in fwenty years this would have 
increased to more than fifteen millions and a half a 
year. 

The manner in which this startling result has been 
reached is given in the fullest detail, with a very elaborate 
system of cross references, so that any one who has the 
time and patience to follow out the reasoning can do so 
without difficulty. It is, however, frankly stated that in 
an almost total absence of relevant statistics a great 
reliance has to be placed on hypotheses. The general 
scheme of the Report is as follows :—Estimates are 
obtained of the number of persons in the three kingdoms 
who will be sixty-five and upwards at the different dates, 
Ig0I, tg1t and rg21, and deductions are made for those 
who may be assumed to fail in satisfying the various 
conditions of the Chaplin scheme. 

In the first place, all estimates as to population in 
the future are extremely uncertain, but the difficulty of 
estimating the number of persons who will be sixty-five 
and upwards in the next twenty years is considerably 
less than if the numbers of the whole population had to 
be ascertained, since the birth-rate need not be con- 
sidered. It is, therefore, on the whole, likely that the 
estimate of future population will be shown to be fairly 
accurate ; and, if it errs, it will probably be in over- 
estimating rather than in underestimating. 

The first condition laid down for a pension (apart 
from the age qualification) is the possession of British 
nationality ; and the Census returns of 1891 show con- 
clusively (in spite of Lord Salisbury’s Aliens Exclusion 
Bill) that the foreigners in this country are a negligible 
quantity. The Committee estimate the aliens over 
sixty-five at rt in 200 in England and Wales and 
1 in 1,400 and 1,250 in Scotland and Ireland respec- 
tively. 

The next condition laid down by the Chaplin Com- 
mittee was that the applicant should not have been 
convicted of an offence within the preceding. twenty 
years or have been imprisoned without tiie option of a 
fine. This condition has always seemed to us purely 
illusory on account of the impossibility of trac ng con- 
victions, but we are inclined to agree with the Report, 
that a deduction of 2 per cent. will be sufficient, since 
most ex-criminals will probably come on the rates before 
the pensionable age and theretore be disqualitied on the 
ground of pauperism. 

The investigations of the Committee into the deduc- 
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tion to be made from the numbers prima facie pension- 
able on account of pauperism afford one of the most 
conspicuous instances of proceeding by hypothesis. 
The statistics of pauperism which exist take into account 
only at odd intervals and with very varying conditions 


the ages of the paupers and in no case deal with the 
question of how often the same person is relieved. We 
have not the space to go into the calculations of the 
Committee, which are derived partly from “ reasonable 
hypotheses,” and partly from the result of a test census 
which they held in Great Britain. From the two 
methods collated they arrived at the conclusion that in 
England and Wales 27 per cent. of persons over sixty 
five are or have been paupers—a melancholy comment 
on modern civilisation. In Scotland the percentage | 
taken to be 16 and in Ireland 25. The Report next 
deals with the numbers who may be taken to have 10s, 
a week or over and gives the following perce 
the three Kingdoms—viz., 37 for England and Wales 
and Ireland and 35 for Scotland. 

The deduction to be made for those who fail to 
give the required proofs of thrift or industry seems to 
us to be the most doubtful in the Report, and the Com- 
mittee evidently feel this themselves. They eventually 
adopt the figure of 10 per cent., and they defend it 
with reasons which cannot be lightly dismissed ; but 
we feel more closely in agreement with their remark 
that to have less than tos. a week at the age of sixty-five 
without having either been a criminal ora pauper cannot 
but be taken, as a general rule, as sufficient evidence of 
industry or thrift. All these deductions having been 
made the number of persons pensionable in Igo! is 
taken at 2,016,000 and the cost, allowing for working 
expenses, at £ 10,300,000, ° 

The above is a very bald abstract of a Report that 
deserves careful study, not only from the frankness with 
which it reveals the dala on which each separate c 
clusion has been reached, but also because of the 
peculiar competence of the Committee for the object 
in view. The members were the Assistant-Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Secretary to the Local Government 
Board, the Registrar of Friendly Societies, and the Chief 
Clerk to the Registrar-General for England and Wales. 

With the merits of Mr. Chaplin’s scheme they had 
nothing to do, but only with the practical meaning that 
underlay its outward attractiveness. 

Towards the solution of the Old Age Pensions 
Question it has contributed this much: it shows that 
restrictive conditions are largely illusory as reducing the 
cost, but real mainly as interposing vexations ; and that, 
if such a measure is ever to be carried, Mr. Bootlss 
scheme of Universal Pensions to rich and poor, 
deserving and undeserving alike, is far more practicable 
even if it be more costly. 

But the Report at the present moment has mainly 
an academic interest. With the huge expenditure both 
immediate and prospective in which we are being 
involved by the war, and with the tendency prevailing 
at the moment to regard it as a sign of more than 
doubtful patriotism to scrutinize in any way the cost of 
any proposals affecting the Navy or Army, no scheme of 
mere social reform involving serious expenditure has 
the remotest chance of acceptance or even of dis- 
passionate consideration. It is hardly saying too much 
to say that an entirely reformed system of taxation, 
including the discovery of new sources of revenue, is an 
indispensable preliminary to any serious attempt to 
introduce Old Age Pensions. Mr. Chamberlain, the 
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Social Reformer, has a long account to settle with Mr, 
Chamberlain, the Diplomatist. 


MUSIC, 
ENGLISH ORCHESTRAS AND FOREIGN 
PERFORMERS.—THE PURCELL AND  PHIL- 


HARMONIC SOCIETIES. 


share, the fervour with which the more exclusive 
employment of English artists in our concerts is so 
frequently advocated. It is certainly a trifle galling to 
one’s national pride, on looking through the lists of 
performers in our principal orchestras, t» find so many 
of the members’ names unmistakably betokening 
foreign birth or foreign extraction ; and the feeling 
quite naturally arises that, with the many proficient 
plavers turned out every vear by our own training 
institutions, it should be unnecessary to go farther aheld 
to form the personnel ot a band. Quite recently Mr. 
John Dunn, one of the most brilliant of our native 
violinists, gave a very practical expression to this 
feeling by an admirable concert at the Queen’s Hall 
with an orchestra composed entirely “of English 
musicians.” The excellence of their performance 
merely proved once more—what nobody ever doubted— 
that it is perfectly possible to band a body of exclu- 
sively English performers into fully as efficient an 
orchestra as most of those Continental ones so often 
held up to us for imitation. In concerts .of this 
kind, however, organised on more grounds than one, 
there is often a danger of patriotic considerations being 
allowed to enter too largely into the more cosmopolitan 
held of art. Other things being equal it is obviously but 
fair that the English musician should have a preferential 
claim tor engagement in an English orchestra, but the 
nationality of a performer is really of no moment when 
balanced against his proficiency in his art. To impose 
on our music-managers, by the pressure ot public opinion, 
conditions at all analogous to those imposed by the 
Merchandise Marks Acts on textile trades and manu- 
factures, would only be to hamper artistic enterprise ; 
and the musical public would themselves be the first to 
sulter if they were ill advised enough to regulate their 
patronage ot concerts on the same sort of principle that 
determines their purchase of matches or margarine. 
Those who are for ever advocating a Protectionist 
policy in this matter are apt perhaps to overlook two 
circumstances which go far to explain, though they do 
not justify, the inclusion of so large a foreign element in 
our orchestral bands. In the first place, it is an 
undoubted if unpalatable fact that in selecting the 
personnel of an orchestra the musical entrepreneur 
often finds a better musician “for his money” 
in the German or the Italian, with their pro- 
verbial facility for living on cheap conditions, than 
amongst our own countrymen. And, in the second 
place, although we pique ourselvyes—as well we 
may—on becoming every year more and more of a 
musical nation, we have scarcely the same claim to the 
title as either Germany or Italy—the two sources from 
which the foreign musicians in our midst are mainly 
drawn. That is to say, we are neither so permeated 
as a whole with the musical spirit, nor have we so much 
inherent aptitude for the art, as these two nations, and 
the percentage of the population from which it is 
possible to raise proficient players is lower with us than 
with them. 

Those who allow their love of art and their 
patriotic pride to “ mutually incommode each other,” 
would be better employed in trying to secure two 
more attainable objects—the more general recogni- 
tion of our rising composers, and the revival of the 
neglected masterpieces of our composers of the past. 
Fortunately for our national reputation, much has been 
done during the present reign—by the formation of 
the old Purcell Club, by the Purcell Commemora- 
tions of 1858 and 1895, and by the splendid efforts 
of the Purcell Society, founded in 1876—to retrieve 
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the neglect into which the name and works of our 
greatest native composer had been suffered to fall. The 
formation is now announced of yet another society 
bearing the great composer’s name, the Purcell 
Operatic Society, instituted “with the initial purpose of 
reviving the works of Purcell, Arne, &c.,” nor can it 
be said that no room exists for such an enterprise. The 
society promise three performances of Dido and A:neas 
this season at the Hampstead Conservatoire, with a 
wrise-en-scene entirely in sympathy with the spirit of 
Purcell’s work. It is sincerely to be hoped that in this 
particular they will be able to fulfil their promise with 
success, for when the opera was revived in 1895 (two 
centuries after its first performance), and given by the 
pupils of the Royal College of Music, the mise-en-scéne 
was the one weak spot in an otherwise satisfactory 
representation. Those who were present at that 
performance will remember that the orchestra was not 
contined to the instruments used by Purcell in 1680, but 
that one or two additions and amplifications by Dr. 
Charles Wood were introduced “for the occasion” 
into the orchestral parts. These additions were sco 
admirably in keeping with the spirit of Purcell’s 
composition that the enhanced dramatic effect which 
they secured largely justified their adoption ; but the 
Purcell Operatic Society, in their proposed perform- 
ance, are doubtless following the course most con- 
sonant with their avowed aim by confining their 
orchestra to the harpsichord and strings for which the 
work was originally scored. 

On Thursday evening the Philharmonic Society 
inaugurated their present series of concerts at the 
Queen’s Hall. There was a certain appropriateness in 
their including the ever-recurrent “ Pathetic ” Symphony 
in their opening programme, as it was to them that its 
hrst introduction to an English audience was originally 
due. Its perpetual repetition in our concert rooms, 
during the six years that have since elapsed, perhaps 
explains the “touch of tinsel” which some musicians 
now affect to descry in Tschaikowsky’s last great work 
as compared to his Fifth and less frequently given 
Symphony, but no true test of the abiding greatness of 
the “ Pathetic” Symphony can be found than the fact 
that it has “ worn ” so well. 


W. G. 





THE OFFICIAL AND THE HERO. 


HIS is a generation that worships the public 
servant. We have ceased to believe in reformers 
and philosophers. We have no longer much faith in 
the redemption of mankind by physical science. And 
it seems barely credible to us that great nations should 
ever have put their main trust in orators and poets. 
What we admire now, next, of course, to the soldier, 
whose inherent splendour is visible even to boys of 
fourteen, is the Civil Servant, the Administrator, the 
Official. 

At the head of all Officials stands the Indian Civil 
Servant. We see him acting on a vast scale, combating 
plagues and famines, meting out justice to oppressed 
provinces, silencing with one stern word the fury of 
maleficent Rajahs. Tortuous and tropical perils creep 
around him, and he crushes them all. He is strong in 
arm, in brain, in character. He assures us, and we 
assure him, and every now and then an unusually intel- 
ligent and deserving native assures us both, that his 
government surpasses in skill and magnanimity and 
justice all governments that have ever existed on earth 
or been imagined by the mind of man. We willingly 
lorget that at one time in our history the retired Anglo- 
Indian was a recognised object of ridicule ; that books 
and farces have been written which represented him as 
grumpy and arbitrary in society and quite impossible 


in politics. And, as a matter of fact, that view does not, 
perhaps, deserve to be much remembered. 

Another, if a lower, pedestal is reserved for the 
members of the Home Civil Service, There are many 
reasons for the worship. For one thing it falls in with 
the reaction against democracy and against ideals, The 
Official is practical, quiet, gentlemanly. He makes no 
great professions ; but he has undertaken certain services 
to society, and society trusts him. He is an expert, nota 
fanatic or a blundering idealist. He talks no clap-trap, 
like the Member of Parliament, but he does most of the 
work that is credited to Parliament. Most of the good 
Bills that pass Parliament are his. Most of the blunders 
in them could have been avoided, if his advice had been 
taken ; but of course Ministers had to please the House 
of Commons! He knows the law, and makes the law. 
He, more than any Ministers or Parliaments, really 
“carries on the Queen’s Government,” unseen, indus- 
trious, trusted, removed from public praise, and pro- 
tected from public censure. 

This too is very natural. The present generation is 
notoriously rather unjust to democratic ideals, but it 
deserves credit for having seen the real greatness and 
value of the permanent official. The House of Commons 
may protest, the democratic idealist may protest, and 
even the modern Bureaucrat may admit, that there is 
another side to the question. But so far all is well. It 
is the next step that brings danger; the step that is 
taken when public opinion begins frankly to treat the 
Official as a Hero, and to claim for him the Hero’s lati- 
tude of action. 

This century, if any, ought to know what a Hero is. 
We have been haunted in our dreams by the idea, in 
our practical life by the influence, of Heroes. Carlyle 
and Tennyson and Nietsche have preached to us of 
Strong Men in Blatant Lands. We have seen Bismarck, 
Garibaldi, Mazzini ; wwe breathe an air still full of the 
name of Napoleon. We have made a dozen adven- 
turous Englishmen into Heroes of our own. Now the 
very essence of a Hero is that he must not be judged by 
the conventions of ordinary humanity. ‘ Emergencies 
justify ;” and the Hero lives among emergencies. He 
breaks through common bonds because his ends are not 
common. He is the man with a great purpose—the 
man, according to Carlyle, with a Revelation. “ At all 
moments the Flame-image glares-in upon him; there, 
there!” Mazzini conspired and spilt useless blood, 
Garibaldi did all that and mishandled the Fourth 
Commandment as well. Bismarck, to attain his 
end, kept a reptile Press and dealt in treachery ; 
and, his end once gained, confessed his frauds 
with a laugh. The real Hero-worshipper does 
not deny things like these. He admires them. He 
feels that the Bismarckian trampling upon common 
conventions is part of the Bismarckian superhumanness. 
If the worshipper is a plain man he may stop there ; if 
he has a delicate conscience and a turn for casuistry, he 
will comfort himself with Carlyle, and learn how the 
frauds of the true Hero are really a great deal more 
genuine than the truths of the common herd, and that if 
Mahomet commits a pettiness it cannot be petty! 

No one can suppose that the true worshippers of 
Mr. Rhodes have ever been seriously disturbed in their 
worship by the various incorrect or irregular pro- 
ceedings to which that Hero has from time to time 
confessed. The real devotee likes his Hero best in his 
frankest moods. In them the Great Man is at his 
greatest; he sinks almost to ordinary level when he 
pretends to have ordinary scruples. 

We must, of course, make the initial hypothesis 
that Mr. Rhodes’ admirer demands. We must concede 
that Mr. Rhodes isa Hero. We must grant the inspira- 
tion and the great purpose, and the mission fraught with 
blessing to mankind. The hypothesis may be im- 
probable, but if once we make it, then surely, as sensible 
men, we must shrug our shoulders at a breach of 
etiquette here, a piece of sharp practice there, or the use 
of rough measures and rather unclean tools in the other 
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place. “ This man,” his defender will justly say, “ does 
a great deal more than other men; twenty times as 
much good, perhaps, and twice as much harm, as the 
average churchwarden. The balance remains vastly in 
his favour,” 

rhis dangerous doctrine, upsetting as it is to the 
veakminded and convenient to evil-doers, obviously 
epresents a real fact. But the point to be emphasized 
it the present moment is that these licenses are granted 

the Hero, as such, precisely in virtue of those qualities 
n which he is the opposite of the Official as such. The 
Official has small and definite obligations; we know 
what to demand of him. The Hero’s obligations are 
large and indefinite. We accept from him less than 
eems reasonable in one direction, because he will 
vive us vastly more than we know of in some other. 
fhe Hero works unhired, unattached, carrying his 
life in his hand; and therefore free. The Official is 
paid, trusted and protected, and therefore bound. 
Suppose a postman is found intercepting letters, and 
pleads in defence that he believed the letters to be 
improper and injurious missives. We know, primd facie, 
that he is guilty of breach of trust; it is for him to prove, 
if he can, that the emergency was real and sufficient. 
And until he proves that we will condemn him. Judge 
Jeffreys, being officially appointed to administer justice, 
administered injustice and hanged innocent men. If he 
pleads that it was the only way to save England from 
the Whigs, and that she must at any cost be saved from 
the Whigs, it is for him te prove both points; and until 
he does so he stands condemned. 

Lord George Hamilton praised the South African 
Commission for not “ pushing their inquiry to a point” 
that would have damaged the good repute of Great 
Britain. If his view of what they actually did is correct; 
if, being appointed and trusted to “inquire and report,” 
they contrived not to do so, then all we can say at 
present is that they broke faith with society and 
betrayed their office. It rests with them, and those 
who praise them, to show that their motives were 
honourable, their opinions correct, and the emergency 
that overruled them adequate. 

It was proved some three years ago by two Ameri- 
can doctors that certain cantonments in India were 
secretly disobeying a certain order, based on an 
important resolution of the House of Commons. No 
doubt the Stalky and Co. who were implicated con- 
sidered the order a foolish one ; no doubt they preferred 
not to raise the subject in public. But, until they have 
proved that their reasons for disloyalty and breach of 
trust were sufficiently overwhelming, we must, in spite 
of Mr. Kipling, consider them condemned as officials, 
Heroes they may be ; that is to be proved. But in the 
meantime they have forfeited the Official’s right to be 
paid, trusted and protected. 

These cases are fairly clear ; but there are some in 
which the roles of Official and Hero are curiously mixed. 
What shall we say, for instance, of the editor ot a news- 
paper? In one sense he is practically an Official. He 
has undertaken a certain definite office for the com- 
munity, to provide it with true news. That is his first 
business. But the editor of a newspaper is very apt to 
think of himself in quite another light. He is not only 
a purveyor of news, he is also a social force. He 
becomes a Hero with a mission, and discovers higher 
duties than the’ mere purveying of news. Suppose 
M. Rochefort, being “ glared-in upon at all moments by 
the Flame-image,” has set his whole soul on proving 
that Jewish financiers are the source of all evil and 
guilty of all crimes; suppose Mr. Garrett believes that 
he has a celestial call to spread the blessings of war 
throughout Africa ; suppose the Times, under the same 
Heroic afflatus, has discovered that the English wealthy 
classes are the Blessed of the Lord, and that all the Earth 
should be subservient to them ; how far, in that case, are 
they to take to themselves Bismarckian liberties, conceal 
true news, and publish what is false? In practice, no 
doubt, the concealment of true news is very constant, the 








publishing of absolutely false news rare. But there can 
be little doubt that if editors would treat themselves 
more as Officials and less as Heroes, the world would be 
greatly the gainer. It is an odd coincidence that the 
only two political inquisitions that have been held of 
recent years in England—the Parnell Commission and 
the South African Inquiry—should both have resulted 
in discovering the Times publishing forgeries. One is 
led to wonder what the result would be if a special 
inquiry into the publishing of false news were held in 
England, in France, or in South Africa. 

After all, there tend to be rules in every game and 
every business of life. The Hero’s business may lie out- 
side those of common men. The games he plays may 
be new ones, with the rules not yet determined. But in 
the business of most people the rules are pretty well 
fixed. The more a man is an Official the more are his 
rules fixed, and the more is he bound in honour to “ play 
the game and not cheat.” 


G. M. 





A LETTER TO THE FRONT. 


The Junior Decorated, 
March, 1900. 


Y DEAR VERNON— 
| All kinds of thanks for your letter. It told us 
very graphically what we all expected you to be feeling, 
and I can’t help saying that we all (we with whom you 
quarrelled so in the summer, and whom you would now 
disagree with still more, I suppose) have a sneaking 
respect for you and an immense envy of your position. 
You are doing active work, asking no questions, earning 
your glory early—you may be quite certain that you are 
followed with a feeling approaching to devotion by your 
friends. Moreover, some of the worst Little Englanders 
of the gang are going out to-morrow, and may reach 
your camp before this letter (for all I know). 

Well, you want to know what people in general, 
and especially a number of people whom you pick out, 
are thinking of the affairs in which you are engaged. | 
must quote a sentence of your letter before I give you 
that information. “ Between the time of sending a letter 
from this desert, and getting one’s answer to it, anything 
at all may have happened in South Africa.” It is even 
true, my dear Vernon, that between my sending of this 
letter, and your receipt of it, anything may have hap- 
pened to public opinion in England. A more fluctuating, 
uncertain, exasperating, and even deliberately self- 
deceiving public opinion it has not been my good fortune 
to meet in the few years’ experience which I have of 
London. And I must tell you that when the whole thing 
has blown over I believe a very large number of comedies 
will be written upon the theme of the absurd exaggera- 
tions, both in emotions and in credulity, through which 
we have been passing during the last few months; 
on the Continent writers have often amused themselves 
by caricaturing such exaggerations in their own countries, 
and I should not wonder if all the hysteria and, for the 
matter of that, all the unexpected apathy of various 
sections of people at home, should furnish food for very 
excellent satire in the future when so much froth settles 
down and leaves room for humour, 

To describe it for you, however, in any detail is 
very difficult. I can’t give you a general impression and 
answer your questions at the same time. The men in 
the street by thousands, and the men in the Cabinet by 
units, seem to share the same curious mixture of per- 
sistent Jingoism, bewilderment, determination and 
optimism. But when it comes to talking about the 
people whom you and I know there is no general type 
to be drawn. What I think would strike you, Vernon, 
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if you could see London at this particular moment, 
would be that the wrong people were thinking the wrong 
things. I mean they are not thinking or saying what we 
might expect. You may remember Mrs. Straight— 
that now is Lady Straight. Her judgment you never 
respected, and neither did I, because we knew very 
well that it was not her judgment at all but 
only her way of putting things. Well, the effect 
of the war upon this excellent woman has been 
to make her tell the truth with a rapidity and 
determination astonishing to her frends. Every- 
body—and you and I were proud to be members of 
that everybody—liked her Fridays because they were 
certain to hear plenty of wit. Now that she mixes her 
wit with facts, and especially with facts which she 
perhaps alone would dare to give to her company, the 
effect is surprising! It is only a week ago that William 
and little Simpson came to the quarrelling point in her 
dining-room, to her huge delight. She insisted on their 
driving away together in a cab, and I think was sorry 
that she could not accompany them and see what would 
happen. She upholds this Government among other 
things because it has given her through her excellent 
husband the distinction that she so little values ; and I 
don’t think you could get the opinion of many people 
put more clearly (I am certain you would not get it put 
more accurately) than it was by her when she said that 
“She could not conceive how anybody could have 
thought that any of these men were remarkable, and 
she wondered at seeing that anybody dared to blame 
such men for failures.” She said also (I think with some 
justice) that “It was a good proof of what the English 
upper class was, that these unhappy mediocrities should 
display so much tenacity and courage. Fancy they’re 
being called upon suddenly to defend so big a thing as 
the British Empire |” 

You ask me, my dear Vernon, among which of our 
friends and acquaintances one finds the grimmest 
determination to see the thing through? Now there 
you put me into a very difficult position, because if I 
were to give any general name to the groups who hold 
such a determination I should be belittling one or most 
grossly flattering another. Roughly speaking, of the 
people whom you and I know intimately, there are two 
groups—both small—who are very determined to push 
the war to an extreme a conclusion as possible. The 
first group consists of such men as Meredith and 
McPherson and Fursfield—roughly speaking, adozen men 
who were our contemporaries at Oxford, all of whom, 
where it was possible, have volunteered. It isa very fine 
thing to see them and to be withthem. They are happy 
because for once they are going to do something with 
their lives. They are humble and straightforward, and 
in the case of at least two of them, they are putting to 
jeopardy the chances of their immediate success in their 
professions. 

Now the other group are quite different. The 
little man who opens the door at the Shades is quite 
fierce about the war, though I will admit that in his 
sober moments he is more concerned with the expia- 
tion of our iniquities than with the possibility of our 
revenge. Of the various barkeepers I have found none 
who would not have agreed with your position, but I think 
the views of the American barkeeper in one or two of 
the fashionable restaurants would strike even you as some- 
what extreme. Everybody, as far as I can make out, 
who has dealings with horseflesh, with the exception of 
Mr. Lowther, has gone in very strongly for such politics, 
and this is as true of the drivers of busses and of hansom 
cabs as it is of the pale nervous men who sit up all 
night writing on the sporting papers. 

But, you will say, who are the people who are 
against the war? Of those whom we knew, Vernon, 
that most intolerable fellow whom we customarily called 
“the Worm,” and who seemed to be always ailing from 
sheer pusillanimity, is strongly against the war, and 
even, [ believe, preaches against it in the small tin 
chapel which he has, in defiance of all reason, built at 


the expense of his uncle on a corner of Fallacre Park. 
Then, again, a considerable number of men whom we 
merely came across by accident at the Debating Clubs 
at the University, and whom we agreed to dislike 
prodigiously, adopt the position that the war is a great 
crime and as a commentary say that it must be pursued 
to the bitter end. They are the same kind of men who 
used to be so enthusiastic about Kipling when he first 
came out, and of whom two or three became presidents 
of the Cromwell Club. The unattached students 
generally I find to be against the war, as much as the 
Eton boys are for it. Those people who teach in the 
institutions affiliated to the University—that line or belt 
of outer darkness which you know so well—are as much 
against the war as they dare, but they don’t dare much. 
There is a curious reluctance, Vernon, in numbers 
of the middle and lower middle classes to say they 
are against the war unless some one gives them a 
lead. They seem to imagine that they will be struck 
and hurt if they express an opinion of that nature. A con- 
siderable number of the older officers whom we knew, 
especially old Colonel Evans, are bitterly opposed to 
the war, but I should not say that the majority of retired- 
service men held that opinion—say about a third. The 
retired Indian civilians, as far as I can make out, are 
unanimous against the policy of the Government and 
against its consequences—indeed, against the whole 
business, 

But to return for a moment to the classes that 
support the war with the greatest vigour, I must not 
send this letter off to you without mentioning that dear 
old man in Jermyn Street, from whom you were in the 
habit of getting an advance about a month before 
Quarter Day. His-enthusiasm is perfectly genuine, and 
I think his business too lucrative, and himself too 
shrewd, to suspect him of dabbling in Kaffirs. IT can 
therefore only ascribe his violent defence of our arms 
to a phenomenon somewhat similar to that which makes 
so many Englishmen attack their own country and so 
many Frenchmen and Americans become Anglo-maniacs. 

Finally, Vernon, I must say a word to you on what 
the ordinary English Conservative thinks with regard 
to this war. We know such men by dozens, and we 
know also that they are good men. We know however 
(you and I who are Liberals if we are anything, and 
who once were Socialists) that these men have a pro- 
digious common sense. Well, to put it mildly, Vernon, 
these men are getting very uneasy on the subject of 
information. They believe that facts are being boy- 
cotted, and as they have been accustomed all their lives 
to make up their minds on definite facts, you can 
imagine their irritation on having found some half- 
dozen times that the victories were not victories, that 
the American sentiment was not with us, that the 
Hawksley dossier was genuine, that articles minutely 
describing South African affairs were refused in the 
the principal newspapers, that the correspondent of 
their morning paper was as a fact also the servant (and 
the paid servant) of Mr. Rhodes, and that the Boers 
do not maltreat the wounded. Now don’t for a moment 
imagine that the effect of all this deception upon their 
minds is to make them wish for peace. Accustomed as 
they are in the City, or on their estates, to undertake 
practical business and to carry it through, they will 
desire probably to the end to carry out the war 
thoroughly, but it is the opinion of most men who judge 
this class (after all the most important class in England), 
that after this experience they will refuse to back up a 
Government in its foreign policy the moment that foreign 
policy shows a tendency towards adventure. 

The next time you write to me you must tell me 
what is really going on in your camp; how far the 
descriptions of the battles which we get (I send you a 
specimen from the only paper which I trust) are true ; 
and whether the Boer shells can burst or not, a point 
of some little interest to us poor people at home! And 
with that, Good-bye. a 

. M. N. 
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THE MIRROR OF PARLIAMENT. 
THE BUDGET. 
WESTMINSTER. 


S* MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH sat down amid 


loud, continuous cheering, chiefly from the 


benches on the Opposition side. He had earned 
those cheers by his refusal to listen to the un- 
worthy counsels of the Times. There are many 


ways of showing one’s patriotism, and Sir Michael 
tells us that his new war-loan provides an eager 
people with a fresh opportunity of displaying it. There 
is also in these days more than one way of dying for 
one’s country, and the funeral oration pronounced by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer over those who have 
swelled his receipts by more than seventeen millions in 
the financial year was no merely perfunctory expression 
of gratitude and admiration. Sir Michael dwelt awhile 
upon the case of that foreign millionaire, the hero of 
the present Budget, who lived on fifteen shillings a day 
ina West End club—it seems a hideous kind of exist- 
ence—and at length, finding that life could little more 
supply, passed away and left this country to benefit by 
£900,000, money enough to have set plans on foot that 
would have alleviated the lot of thousands of our 
citizens, or, as Sir Michael prefers to put it, 
more than enough to provide an ironclad ship. 
The dead millionaires have bequeathed to us a 
handsome legacy of upwards of two million pounds, 
“however unwillingly”; but two consolations may have 
comforted their last moments; first, that they had 
evaded the death duties to a considerable extent by 
means of far-sighted arrangements in the recent disposi- 
tion of much of their property inter vivos ; secondly, that 
not a penny ot what they did contribute would be laid 
out productively and beneficially, but would be sunk, 
with many millions more, in the senseless but un- 
challenged competition of armaments and the prosecu- 
tion of an unjust war. 

Imagination clouded my brain and vision as the 
Chancellor painted his rosy picture of the income 
derived from this source. Sir Michael became a black- 
robed priest, the box at which he stood a little coffin. 
Gloom sl rouded all the House ; vapours of the charne!l 
floated through it. Mr. Courtney’s waistcoat grew to a 
winding-sheet. The jubilant shouts with which honour- 
able members welcomed the story of the foreign 
millionaire sounded as the laughter of an assembly of 
fiends. The eyes of those seated beneath the shadow 
of the galleries shone red in the darkness, the sword of 
the Serjeant-at-Arms was changed to a tail. 

At the mention of the death duties a benignant 
smile anchored itself upon the lips of Sir William 
Harcourt. False modesty is a foolish thing, and it is of 
no use for the other side to say they exceeded his 
“wildest dreams.” He took the step, and has good 
reason to feel proud of the results. Those results are 
not such as to be calculated upon ; but “ he meant them 
to be incalculable,” replied the beaming ex-Chancellor. 
Everybody seemed to be very well pleased with the 
Budget all round, except Mr. Bowies and Mr. 
Labouchere, who have to keep their hands in, and 
Mr. Healy and Mr. J. Redmond, who have a duty to 
perform. On six occasions did the Irish members 
divide the House, and the least majority against them 
was 149. 

Sir William Harcourt’s speech on the resolution on 
the war loan on Tuesday said all that could be said, 
and something more. His allusion to “the noble army 
of panic-mongers” and protestation of happiness at 
sitting in a House where their doctrine was repudiated, 
and people kept their heads, had the merit of hitting 
out from the shoulder, and caused much laughter. It 
seems a very just criticism, that whereas we are now to 
borrow three-quarters of our war-money, Sir George 


Cornewall Lewis borrowed less than half that required 
for his Crimean estimates, and that at a time when the 
country was half as rich as it is now. It is well, however, 
to recollect that in 1855 Parliament had still four years 
to run, and that the position of Lord Palmerston’: 
Ministry was very strong. It is pardonable to suspect 
that the present Budget was not framed entirely without 
thought of a General Election. 

Three observations attracted our attention. Sir 
William Harcourt said, “ Great resources need handling 
all the more wisely, because of their greatness. How 
many plans of social reform will be paralyzed and 
destroyed for years to come by the debt we are creating, 
and the new taxation we are imposing.” The Chancello: 
said, “ Expenditure is rising, and will continue to rise, 
because the nation is determined that our defences, at 
whatever cost, shall be in proper condition.” Mr. Healy 
said, in a speech full of bitter raillery, “ When we 
destroyed without hesitation a legally constituted 
yovernment, with which we had solemn treaties, what 
hesitation need we have in destroying the spirit of the 
Companies Acts? Why is our booty in the Transvaal 
to be limited to thirty millions? I do not 
want to be deceived on September 30th next, when the 
British flag is floating over Pretoria, by being told that 
private property must be left intact.” 

On Thursday afternoon the House, with feelings of 
expectation, saw Mr. John Redmond rise to his feet to 
deliver the mind of the party which he leads upon the 
subject of the promised visit of her Majesty to Ireland. 
Possibly there was some disappointment among 
Ministers to find that the Irish party refuse to be carried 
away by any gratification they may feel. Mr. Redmond, 
in few words, and with a cold dignity, as obliged by 
courtesy to make allusion to a matter politically indiffe- 
rent, recognised the concession made with regard to the 
wearing of the shamrock, and intimated that, while the 
Irish people would treat her Majesty with respect, they 
consented in so doing to waive nothing in the demand 
for their rights as a nation. 





OXFORD REMINISCENCES. 
XIII.—SUMMA PAPAVERUM CAPITA (3). 


PURSUE my recollections of Pusey ; not, I hope, 
| at too great length, as weighing his contemporary 
celebrity and posthumous influence, and as claiming to 
relate of him much that has not been told before. He 
early gave mea proof of his regard, vouchsafed I believe 
only to a few, in setting me to work for him : succes- 
sive pages of Greek and Latin which I translated look 
me now in the face when I open his Catena on the 
Eucharist. But he would let no one else overwork me, 
for I had much on my hands at the time ; and when he 
heard poor Edward Herbert, then an Eton boy, 
murdered afterwards by Greek brigands, petition me to 
read Virgil with him in the evenings, interposed an 
eager negative—" Mr. ——’s evening is the poor man’s 
one ewe lamb, and I will not have it sacrificed.” Twice 
he spoke to me of his wife, whom he had loved at 
eighteen, married at twenty-eight, lost at thirty-nine. 
A common friend was sacrificing an important sphere 
of work in order to seek with his delicate wife a warmer 
climate, and I asked him—no doubt a priggish query— 
if the abandonment were justifiable on the highest 
grounds. “ Justifiable ?” he said, “I would have given 
up anything and gone anywhere, but ,” his voice 





shook, the aposiopesis remained unfilled. Once after- 
wards I was with him in his drawing-room at Oxford. 
It had been newly papered when the family from Pusey 
came to live with him, He told me that the former 
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paper had been chosen by his wife, and that to 
cover it up had pained him, but pointed with 
a sad smile to a corner where the fresh paper 


had been rubbed away (bv his own fingers I suspected) 
and an inch or two of the old pattern disclosed. He 
was greatly amused bya report which | repeated to him 
as current in Oxford, that he punished his children for 
their misdeeds by holding their s in the candle as 
an antepast of hell-ire. Hi had never punished 
his children in | e, and | | , to whom the 
tradition was repeated, added that the I approach 
to punishment ine could recollect was when his father, 
looking over his shoulder as he i a novel-ona 


Sil I 1 ‘ 

Sunday, pulled his ear and said, “ Oh, Phil, you heathen,” 
The well-known anecdote of the lamb he corrected for 
me. He was in the three-horse omnibus which used to 
run from Oxford to the railway at Steventon, and a 
garrulous lady talked to him of the Newmanites and of 
Dr. Pusey, adding that the latter, she was credibly 
informed, sacrificed a lamb every Friday. “I thought I 
ought to tell her,” he said, “so I answered, ‘My dear 
madam, I am Dr. Pusey, and I do not know how to kill 
a lamb,’”’ 

In argument he was always modest and candid. 
Mr. Algernon Herbert, the eccentric, the omniscient, 
the adorable, was referring Christ’s miracles to medica 
fides ; to no innate thaumaturgic power that is, but to 
a passionate belief on the part of the recipients which 
acted on their bodily frames. Pusey frankly accepted 
the theory as regarded the healing of functional maladies, 
citing modern instances in support of it, but pointing 
out that the explanation failed to cover the removal 
of organic disease; that when, for instance, a man 
born blind was reported to have gained eyesight you 
must accept the miracle or deny the fact. He owned 
that a six days’ Creation could not be literally maintained, 
for he had attended Buckland’s lectures ; more he would 
not say; but long afterwards, when Darwin’s book came 
out, he asked Dr. Rolleston whether the species existing 
upon the globe five thousand years ago might not have 
been so few as to be contained in an Ark of the 
dimensions given in Genesis. “I would not answer 
him,” said Rolleston in his blunt way; “I knew he 
would quote me as an authority.” I pressed him once 
to say whether, in his opinion, morality without faith or 
faith without morality were the more hopeful state. 
He did not like my way of putting it, and fenced with 
the question for a time, giving the preference at last to 
faith without morality, but owning his verdict to be 
paradoxical, and laughing heartily when I reminded 
him of the sound Churchman in Addison’s Freeholder, 
who never entered church, but never passed the door 
without pulling off his hat. I quoted a recent Charge 
by Bishop Blomfield containing strong doctrinal state- 
ments. He said that he had not read and should not 
read it—He has been a Bishop twenty years, has 
given, they say, eight hours a day to the merely 
mechanical work of his diocese; what time has he had 
to read, or what is his opinion worth on questions of 
theology or doctrine?” The ritualistic practices just 
beginning to appear he regarded with distaste, as 
presumptuous and mistaken ; his strong disapprobation 
of their later developments is recorded in a recent Life 
of Goulburn, We called upon an adjacent rector, who 
showed us proudly as a virlutis opus his newly made 
reredos surmounted by a large cross, admitting that in 
consequence of its erection several parishioners had 
ceased to attend the service, Pusey said to me as we 
drove away, “I would never put up a cross in any 
church, feeling certain that it would offend someone.” 
Alluding once to his own alleged heterodoxy, he 
challenged us to find any rule of the Church which he 
had ever broken. Rubric in hand we catechised him, 
but he stood the test, owning indeed that he always 
stayed away from the Gunpowder Plot Service, but 
refusing to recognise a Royal Warrant as canonical. 

He had no familiar acquaintance with our older 
English classics; a quotation from Cowley, ‘Dryden, 


Pope, seemed to touch in him a latent string, but awoke 
no literary association ; for Dr. Johnson indeed he pro- 
fessed loyal admiration ; less I fancy for the author of 
Rasselas, the Rambler, and the Lives, than for the scrupu- 
lous High Churchman who drank his tea without milk 
and ate his buns without currants upon Good Friday. 
Of modern publications not theological he read abso- 
lutely nothing ; one of his nieces pressed on him for a 


1 

I 
ruilway journcy Miss Yonge’s Hearisease, just then in 
vogue, but he could not get through the opening 
chapter ; his sympathies, all wide as they were, failed 
to vibrate to the poor child-bride’s sorrows. He was a 
staunch deiender of absent friends; when a visitor 


spoke disparagingly once of Mr. J. M. Neale, another 
time of Dean Lake, he tlared up on their behalf with 
an energy tor which he afterwards apologised. For 
freethinkers he had the deepest repugnance ; hisoutbreak 
when | quoted admiringly Froude’s fine paper on the 
Study of History in the Oxford Essays reverberated 
through the family. He seemed to feel something like 
alarm in the presence of neologian writers, English 
or German, as of antagonists whose arrows threatened 


weak points in his armour. He recounted to me the 
ast i first, the h r atterwards, with which, 
while in Germany, he list ito the Protessors’ lectures. 
I told him how Shuttleworth, when at Holland House 
as tutor engaged in controversy with Allen, “ Lady 
Holland’s intidel,” demolished his attacks on prophecy 
by citation of Isaiah lili, “ The Germans,” he scid with 


a groan, “ would have shown Allen how to meet it.” 
Of course he was an accomplished German scholar, 
unlike old Tatham of Lincoln, who in his famous two- 
and-a-half-hour sermon on the Three Heavenly Wit- 
nesses, wished “ all the Jarman critics at the bottom of 
the Jarman Ocean.” 

He preached every Sunday at Pusey in the little 
church, a change from the ordinary occupant of the 
pulpit, whose homilies Mr. Pusey pronounced to be 
Blair infused with Epictetus. His sermons there gave 
the same overwhelming impression of personal saintli- 
ness as breathed from them in the Christchurch pulpit ; 
but the laaguage was laboriously simple, arresting the 
crass Berkshire rustics by pithy epigrams which fastened 
on their minds, and which some of them used after- 
wards to repeat to me :—“ Find out your strong point 
and make the most of it’—“Seek heaven because 
it is God’s throne, not because it is an escape 
from hell ”—“ Holiness consists not in doing un- 
common things, but in doing common things in an 
uncommon way.” Of his obiter dicta I recall the follow- 
ing :—‘“In the study of theology books are better 
than topics.” “It is a good thing to know a large 
number of minds.” “A carefully written sermon or 
essay cannot be recast or expanded ; its integrity is 
marred by reconstruction.” ‘The best ecclesiastical 
history is Fleury’s.” ‘ Discontinue fasting as dangerous 
if you feel exhausted on the following day.” His own 
regular Friday meal was a poached egg on spinach, with 
one glass of port. “ Bennett, of St. Paul’s, Knights- 
bridge, is the only man I know who went abroad with 
wavering Anglican allegiance and returned an English 
Churchman.” “ Hooker’s chapter on the Eucharist is 
disappointing ; he shirks the logical sequence of his 
grand argument on the Incarnation, and passes off into 
mere pious rhapsody.” “Luther had an irreverent 
mind ; he says that if God had pleased to make a bit of 
stick the Sacrament He might have done so.” I failed 
to see the irreverence, but he spoke the words whisper- 
ingly and with a shudder, and | could not question him 
further, 

The year 1855, with which these experiences end, 
marked a transitional period in his life-history. In the 
autumn of the previous year, greatly to his surprise, he 
was elected at the head of the Professoriate a member 
of the enlarged Hebdomadal Council under the new Act, 
was fascinated at their first encounter, as he told me, by 
the dashing talk and practical energy of his colleague, 
Jeune, became, | think, for a time a weapon in that 
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clever tactician’s hands, at any rate came out of his 
Achilles tent and flung himself with a keen sense of 
freedom and enjoyment into active legislation for the 
liberated University. Mark Pattison used to say that 
no man of superior intellect and character could be 
yoked unequally to the machine of public “ business” 
without moral and mental deterioration ; and certainly 
the Pusey of later years, as useful for aught I know, was 
not so great as the imposing hierophant of the forties. 
He is handled saucily in the clever fragment which 
sprang from young Balliol about 1856 :— 


“Now, stilled the various labours of the dav, 
Student and don the drowsy charm obey. 
K’en Pusey owns the soft approach of sleep, 
Long as his sermons, as his learning deep ; 


Peaceful he rests from Hebraistic lore, 
And tinds that calm he gave so oft before.” 

The lines are quite good humoured, but no longer 
reverential ; they could not have been written ten years 
earlier. I had known him as a devout Casaubon, 
unconscious of contemporary trivialities, aloof in patristic 
reverie and in spiritual pathology. That at any rate he 
ceased to be; these earlier reminiscences, nowhere 
hitherto recorded, indicate the close of a chapter in his 
inner as in his outer life. 


NESTOR. 





FROM ABROAD, 
THE ITALIAN CRISIS, 


TALY is now going through one of the most serious 
crises which have occurred since Parliamentary 
Government has been established in the Peninsula, for 
it is, in fact, the first time that a conflict takes place over 
an open violation of the Constitution. 

The true origin of the present situation lies in the 
working of the Parliamentary system in thiscountry. Ithas 
been reduced to the so-called politics of groups, which, 
with too well defined programmes and principles, have 
killed the party system. Men, attitudes, opinions, are 
changed again and again by opportunism, which 
deprives the political atmosphere of all sense of dignity 
and respectability. Thus politics are lowered to the gossip 
and conspiracies of the corridors and the schemes for 
formations and recompositions of Cabinets—a_ thing 
which to the outsider, uninitiated into the mysteries of 
intrigues behind the scenes, appears most illogical and 
incomprehensible. Consequently we have assisted in 
late years at the strangest and most heterogeneous com- 
binations, leading to the greatest instability in the 
direction of public affairs, and the passage from one 
extreme of policy to another, even by the same 
Cabinet. One of the most typical examples of this 
decadence of Parliamentary government was given 
by the Rudini Cabinet, formed in 1896, when the 
disaster of Adua toppled over the Crispi Ministry. 
Marquis di Rudini, leader of the Conservatives, 
then came into power, together with some of the 
Liberal faction, and was supported by the Extreme 
Left, composed of Radicals, Republicans and Socialists, 
who would have helped no matter whom on the con- 
dition of annihilating the power of Signor Crispi, against 
whom the Government of the Marquis was inspired and 
directed. The head of the Government was more 
lenient towards the Extreme Left than any previous 
Premier, and in the General Elections of 1897, so great 
was the rage against Crispi and his supporters, that in 
many constituencies where a Crispino and one of the 
subversive parties were candidates, the Government 
supported the latter. At the beginning of 1898 the rise 
in the price of wheat produced such an economic crisis 
that disorders burst out in several points of the kingdom. 
Although it was evident that, especially in the beginning, 
they were due to the miserable condition of the poorer 


classes, the opportunity was too good to be allowed to 
pass by the enemies of the Premier, who pointed to 
them as the result of his more than toleration, his tacit 
support, of the extreme groups. Things reached such 
a pitch with the Milan riots of May that the Marquis, 
seeing that the friendship with the Extreme Left, 
through which he had been able to seize and maintain 
himself in power, had become a weakness and a serious 
threat, went to the other extreme. The state of siege 
was proclaimed in half the Peninsula, thousands of 
citizens were arrested at random, and the courts-martial 
condemned them to such severe penalties that the whole 
country was terrorized. It was at that time that Marquis 
di Rudini, always with the idea of cancelling the 
remembrance of his former alliance, presented the first 
edition of the so-called police measures, intended to 
restrict public liberties, especially with regard to associa- 
tions, meetings, the Press and workmen’s combinations. 
However, the Rudini Cabinet fell, principally because 
of the suspicion which had penetrated high spheres, 
that its indulgence towards the Socialists and Repub- 
licans had fomented the rebellion. The Pelloux 
Ministry, which followed, anxious not to fall into the 
same mistakes as its predecessor, although obliged by 
the strength of public opinion to amnesty in less than a 
year all those condemned by court-martial, some of 
whom were under life sentences, clung to the police 
measures, which it rendered so much more reactionary 
than ever that they came to represent a breach of the 
franchise granted by the Constitution, and ceasing to be 
merely a weapon against the subversive parties, became 
a blow aimed against the freedom of all citizens alike. 
According to the Constitution all citizens have the right 
of meeting unarmed, while the proposed Bill would 
forbid this in the open air, as well as under cover, except 
with the permission of the police. That means in other 
words the absolute suppression of this essential liberty, 
as itis clear that the Government would only allow 
meetings favourable to its policy and aims. The Pelloux 
Cabinet in two years’ existence has done nothing but 
fight over this Bill, paralyzing the whole political life of 
the country, although facts have demonstrated that these 
“safeguards” are not needed as social defences. In 
fact, the ex-Premier Giolitti put the present position in 
a nut-shell when he said :—“ The Cabinet has walked 
into a blind alley.” 

Not succeeding, because of obstruction, in having 
the reform approved by the Chamber last June, Pelloux, 
with a procedure which has no example here, applied 
it by Royal Decree, which he presented to Parliament 
on June 22nd for sanction, but with the clause that, 
should the approbation not be given within twenty days, 
the decree should have the force of law. The famous 
hand-to-hand fight in the Chamber followed, the House 
was prorogued, and the Royal Decree was considered by 
the Government as law. At the reopening of Parliament 
last autumn the Cabinet again presented a Bill for the 
transformation of the Royal Decree into law, which in 
itself is illegal, as in the whole Constitution the word 
decree is only once mentioned, when it says that “ the 
King makes the decrees necessary for the execution of 
the law,” whereas in the present case pressure is being 
used to make a law for the execution of a decree. The 
Cabinet, warned by the resistance of the Opposition last 
June, was delaying the discussion of the Bill when a new 
tact made the question a capital one again, rendering a 
solution imperative. The Court of Cassation, which is 
the highest judicial body, and from which there is no 
appeal, in a case where a sentence had been passed 
applying the Royal Decree, cancelied the sentence, 
declaring the decree illegal. This was the beginning of 
the political storm which is now raging. 

This direct blow forced the hand of the Cabinet, 
obliging it to bring forward the matter at once for 
a definite solution. The vote on the general discus- 
sion of the Bill last week, in which the Extreme Left 
had beforehand declared that they would not use 
obstruction, was (all the more because of the fractions 
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into which the Chamber is divided) a potent manifesta- 
tion that political conscience does still exist to a certain 
extent ; for, although the Government had a majority 
of 33, not one of the prominent politicians, no matter 
of what colour, voted for the Ministry. This was a 
challenge to a duel which will be fought for months to 
come. “On one side,” says a paper here, “are all those 
who, although deeply divided with regard to their aims, 
desire to maintain those constitutional liberties and that 
Parliamentary system which are the necessary presup- 
positions of any progress and civil struggle; on the 
other, those who, for fear of losing a power until now 
undisputed, timorous of a minority which has behind it 
the most active and learned part of the country, throw 
themselves into the arms of the powers that be, trampling 
on the supreme rights of Parliament.” 

The duel has begun, as was announced would be 
the case, with a most energetic use of the weapon of 
obstruction, which will certainly eventually lead to the 
dissolution of the Chamber and a General Election, in 
which the Liberals, Democrats, and extreme parties, 
will appeal to the country with a more popular 
programme than ever before, as they will present them- 
selves as champions of the inviolability of the Consti- 
tution, and the rights of the representatives of the 
people. This, however, will not prevent the Pelloux 
Cabinet from coming in again, as in Italy the Govern- 
ment which presides over the General Elections 
invariably retains power. But the Ministry will always 
remain in its blind alley, as it will be necessary to its 
dignity to present afresh to the new Chamber the same 
old Coercion Bill, against which the Extreme Left will 
use obstruction once more, as they would do also against 
any proposal to modify the rules of the House for the 
purpose of preventing such tactics. 

There is only one real solution—the abandonment 
of power by the present Cabinet—a radical measure for 
which they will, of course, be the last to acknowledge 
the necessity. 


SALVATORE CORTESI. 


Rome, March 6, 1900. 





THE THEATRE, 
“ HAMLET.” 


R. BENSON’S production of the entire tragedy of 
\ Hamlet—the first part (to the end of the play 
scene) in the afternoon, and the rest in the evening—is 
certainly the most interesting dramatic experiment which 
has been made in London for along time. It hasa special 
interest, moreover, not only for the student of literature, 
but for the critic of the theatre. 

It is not that the complete play can be re- 
commended to take the place in future of the 
abridged “acting version.” It is too long, both for 
the actor and the audience. The artificial nervous 
tension which must be created in the spectator 
to allow the emotions as well as the intellect to receive 
their impression from the acting and the play is not one 
which can be sustained beyond the limit of an ordinary 
theatrical performance, or resumed after only a two 
hours’ interval ; while even to listen intelligently to the 
text of Shakespeare’s Hamlet is a certain intellectual 
strain. If Mr. Benson wishes to give us above all his 
interpretation of the part of Hamlet, he must choose 
the shorter version. Neither he nor his audience can 
qufte do justice to the later scenes in a performance of 
tive and a half hours. But if the experiment cannot 
justify the adoption of the uncut text as the acting 
edition of the play, it is a valuable index to some of the 
defects in that acting edition as it is usually contrived, 
and it suggests some improvements which might not 


have been apparent to the reader until the whole play 
had been given its effect in the theatre. 

The most serious fault of all the stage versions is one 
which depends entirely upon the conditions of the play- 
house. The melodramatic attractions which are offered 
to the leading actress by the scenes of Ophelia’s madness 
have had the result that not only those scenes but the 
whole of the character has been given an importance 
far beyond what is assigned to it in the writing of the 
play. Of all the productions of Hamlet in recent 
years there has been only one in which the part of 
Ophelia has been kept in due proportion ; and it was 
some consolation for going to see a great actress in an 
impossible four de force to feel assured that when 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt played Hamlet no lady would 
be allowed to make very much of Ophelia. Even in 
Mr. Benson’s presentation, although its completeness 
preserved most of the correct relations between the 
different parts of the play, the new divisions which are 
adopted in the later acts and the methods in which 
Mrs. Benson elects to act Ophelia again bring the cha- 
racter too much into the centre of the interest. 

Thus, the third act is made to end—according to 
theatrical tradition—with the confusion of the play 
scene instead of with what is really its climax, the 
magnificent passion of the interview between Hamlet 
and the Queen. To adopt the mechanical climax 
of Hamlet’s assurance of the King’s guilt as the 
end of the act instead of the emotional climax of the 
second appearance of the Ghost is in itself a loss to the 
play, besides being a departure from the division 
into acts which there is reason to believe was 
what Shakespeare himself adopted in putting it upon 
the stage. But when the postponement of the Closet 
scene is made the excuse for dividing the fourth act into 
two, and making a complete act of the scenes of 
Ophelia’s madness and Laertes’ return, the loss of 
proportion is more serious still, Among the scenes 
of the banishment of Hamlet to England, of the 
return of Laertes and of the advance of material 
defeat in the person of Fortinbras, Ophelia’s madness 
should be merely an incident of pathos in the ruin. It 
is never a central fact in the play. Mrs. Benson’s 
performance of the part—on the traditional lines—took 
it still further out of the picture by an apparent wish to 
give an impression of horror rather than pathos, and 
to drag that impression to its utmost length by such 
expedients as repeating two or three times words which 
Shakespeare has written only once. The two short 
scenes contain respectively only twenty-eight and twenty- 
five lines for Ophelia, of which the greater part are very 
short lines of snatches of song. One would think, from 
the way in which they are always acted, that the scenes 
were three times that length. 

This destruction of the symmetry of the fourth act 
by over-emphasis on the part of Ophelia is by far 
the mast important defect in the usual acting edition, 
and in spite of Mr. Benson’s alteration of the scenes it 
came out very clearly in the complete performance. 
The act as it should be played shows how from every 
side the toils of fate are closing in upon Hamlet, lead- 
ing up to the inevitable catastrophe. The beautiful 
speech in Scene 4, when he has just met the army of 
Fortinbras, ‘‘ How all occasions do inform against me,” 
is vital to the act and the play, and the scene ought 
never again to be allowed to be omitted from the stage 
version, as it has been hitherto. Scarcely less important 
is the splendid irony of the cross-questioning of Hamlet 
about the body of Polonius in the same act—a scene 
which was re-introduced by Madame Bernhardt, Of the 
other scenes restored by Mr. Benson there are a few 
which have been seen in some productions of the play 
and omitted in others: such as the entrance of Hamlet 
to the King as he is praying, given by Mr. Forbes 
Robertson, the appearance of Fortinbras at the end of 
the play, also given by Mr. Forbes Robertson, and the 
short scenes referring to the Fortinbras part of the plot, 
while there are many passages usually left out in scenes 
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which are themselves included. Of these, perhaps, the 
most important is the end of the scene between Hamlet 
and the Queen, which adds much to the tragic sense of 
the hopelessness of the situation. 

Ot Mr. Benson’s performance as a piece of acting 
much may be said in praise. If his is not a great 
Hamlet it is certainly a thoughtful, a clear and in nearly 
every case a well-conceived expression of the poet’s 
intention. The first great speech, “ O, that this too too 
solid flesh would melt,” was excellently given, and the 
meeting with the Ghost was impressive (the idea of 
Hamlet appearing not to be looking at the figure was a 
clever suggestion of weirdness). But the long scene 
which followed was not well done. The stage manage- 
ment and lighting were not effective, the Ghost was not 
very well played and Hamlet was monotonous, Surely 
too in this passage— 

Guost—Revenge his foul and most unnatural murder. 

HAMLET—Murder ? 

Hamlet’s exclamation should be rather the awestruck 
confirmation of a past suspicion than the acknowledg- 
ment of an entirely new revelation. The murder of the 
King could not have been a possibility entirely uncon- 
sidered by Hamlet. Also, in the short speech after the 
Ghost has gone, “O, all you host of heaven! O earth ! 
What else? And shall I couple hell?” Hamlet 
should be almost hysterical. The incoherence of the 
words cannot be otherwise explained, and this speech, 
as also the subsequent scene with Horatio and 
Marcellus, Mr. Benson takes far too calmly. The scene 
with the players, however, as well as the impotent anger 
of the speech—* O, what a rogue and peasant slave am 
I |”—was given with a spirit and fire which quite carried 
the audience away, and deserves the highest praise. 

The scene with Ophelia was perhaps the least happily 
conceived of any by the actor. It was far too tender 
and intimate a farewell to represent a renunciation of 
which Ophelia could not understand the meaning ; and 
moreover Ophelia has (in Act II., Scene 2) already 
described Hamlet’s farewell of his love for her. The 
only reading of the scene must be one of a fierce renuncia- 
tion by Hamlet which is understood to be madness by 
Ophelia. The play scene was effective, although if the 
* dumb show” is to be given it should surely be during 
Hamlet’s conversation with Ophelia. Otherwise the 
King's failing to take note of it is too obvious to 
be overcome by the transposition of a few words of 
the text. The scene with the Queen was admirably 
stage managed, and gains enormously by the restoration 
of the text at the end, but Mr. Benson’s acting of it was 
more vigorous than effective. Indeed, from this point 
in the play, and partly even from the end of the second 
act, he drops into a monotony of diction which may be 
accounted for by the length of the effort, but which in 
any case does not do the part full justice. 

Of the rest, Mr. Alfred Brydone’s Polonius was 
the best that has been seen for years in London—pom- 
pous and ineffectual without being patently ridiculous. 
He appreciates the comedy throughout, and his delivery 
of the ponderous maxims of the advice to Laertes was 
inimitable. Mr. Frank Rodney is valuable as Laertes, 
though scarcely impetuous enough, and Mr. Ashe 
effective as the King, although I prefer to see him in 
comedy. With Mrs. Benson’s Ophelia I could not 
find myself in sympathy, and I was sorry to see that 
she followed the meaningless tradition which makes 
Ophelia celebrate her madness by appearing in a white 
robe instead of what would have been far more becom- 
ing and no less pathetic, retaining the dress of the 
earlier part of the play. Miss Ada Ferrar as the Queen 
fully maintained the high standard of the Benson 
Company, and Mr. G. R. Weir gave a performance of 
the gravedigger which could scarcely be surpassed. 
The appreciation of character and the restraint which 
lost none of the expression of humour and yet kept the 
scene in the subdued tone that was essential are alike 
admirable, 


Pp. C, 


MR, HOBSON’S BOOK ON SOUTH 
AFRICA, 


BY THE RIGHT HON. LEONARD H. 
COURTNEY, M.P. 


| R. HOBSON’S book on the war in South Africa 
possesses the rare merit of being governed bya 
sense of proportion. As we read things are found to 
fall into their proper places and to be appraised at their 
proper values. I will confess that this has been rather 
an unexpected result. Knowing the genesis of the book 
it would have seemed probable that it would present an 
appearance of patchwork, an unevenness, out of which 
the judicious reader might make a just picture for 
himself, but only after many corrections of the original 
draft. Mr. Hobson went out to South Africa last 
summer to fulfil a commission of inquiry suggested 
by the Manchester Guardian into a situation evidently 
pregnant with serious if not dangerous issues. In the 
performance of this labour Mr. Hobson diligently visited 
Britons and Boers in Cape Colony, and the two Boer 
Republics, sending off week by week memoranda 
of his observations to the great newspaper that 
instructed him. This continued till the war broke 
out, when Mr. Hobson returned home, since which 
he has contributed other articles, founded upon 
the notes made on his journeys, to the Manchester 
Guardian and to this journal. The book before me 
is in large measure—almost wholly—made up of the 
articles that have been thus written. Such a book, it 
will be said, must needs be scrappy and lopsided. It is 
in truth singularly free from these faults. If the author 
wrote week by week on the subjects immediately under 
his observation and cannot perhaps claim to have 
possessed a very large and intimate acquaintance with 
the problems of South Africa before he visited it, he 
must have brought to the study of his subject a mind 
already gifted with the power of seizing its character as a 
whole. Hence it has come about that what might have 
easily been a set of disconnected articles loosely stitched 
together is in fact a sound and careful study of a living 
problem full of guidance to those who want to become 
acquainted with its character and issues. 

The primary fact of South Africa is that British and 
Dutch, Dutch and British are there side by side and 
must so abide ; and the second fact which is scarcely 
subordinate to the first is that these two strains of 
descent are compassed about by natives of the land 
tending to increase more rapidly than the descendants 
of the white immigrants that have come to it. This 
pertinacity of the native races has the most material 
effect upon the composition and increase of the white 
population. The native lives and thrives and does the 
rudest work in field or mine, and because he is there 
doing this work and thriving upon it the white workman 
will not come as a fellow-labourer. He must find his 
place, if at all, as one of a superior caste, directing and 
organising the hard work in which he does not per- 
sonally engage. The result is that the tlow of white 
workmen to South Africa has never been large, 
and until the gold mines stimulated immigration 
the man who carried his fortunes in his thews and 
sinews went clsewhere, even passing by the Cape 
for more distant colonies. A curious contrast might 
be drawn between Natal and New Zealand, which 
began their colonial history about the same time, not 
much more than fifty years ago. The circumstances of 
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the two colonies are in many respects quite dissimilar 
from one another’ but the most striking contrast in their 
development is, that while New Zealand possessesa white 
population of 700,000, and a native population of less than 
40,000; Natal has a white population of about 50,000, and 
a native population exceeding 600,000. There are white 
merchants, clerks, and traders, largely British, in the 
towns of South Africa, but the agriculturalists, who up 
to the discovery of the mines formed the bulk of the 
inland population, are mainly of Dutch descent, and it 
has been through the increase of this race that territory 
after territory has been occupied and settled. To what 
extent mining development may affect the proportion 
of whites must remain uncertain, but it is certain that, 
apart from this, settlers of Dutch descent have more 
widely spread abroad in South Africa than the British, 
and the most sanguine view of the future of mining will 
not suggest that throughout South Africa men of Dutch 
origin will become a minority of the whites. 

British and Dutch have to live together in South 
Africa, and the whole question is whether they shall 
live together—fused into one society—or whether they 
must remain grouped in separate communities. Had 
our predecessors been wise during the first thirty years 
of our political control of the Cape, there might have 
been only one colony knowing no distinction of English 
and Dutch; but the errors of the past are now com- 
monplaces—which we confess and lament and repeat— 
errors which resulted in Boer treks and finally in 
the recognition of the two Republics of emigrant 
farmers in 1852 and 1854. We all acknowledge the 
blunders of our predecessors in producing separation 
where there should have been union even whilst 
we go on treading in their footsteps, and working in 
their spirit. Mr. Hobson's book however shows us 
how in spite of political separation, in spite of the 
memories of old struggles South Africa has been up 
to a quite recent date working again towards unity. In 
the Cape Colony Dutch and English had settled down 
in perfect agreement with one another. The descend- 
ants of both races sat in the same Legislature, were 
members of the same Ministry, administered justice 
upon the same judicial bench. In the Orange Free 
State there was a like companionship. An Englishman 
had been President of the little Republic. It had 
had an English Secretary of State. Its capital town 
had flourished under an English mayor. The iron 
road had brought the Cape and the Free State into 
closer union, the Government of the colony working the 
portion of the railway running through the Free State, 
and an abolition of customs barriers seemed to be at 
hand. All this has been changed, and though some 
may dream of a possibility of a union by conquest, no 
serious person can compare the promise of the future 
involved in this kind of unification with that which lay 
before us in the spontaneous intercommunion of com- 
merce, of habits, and of domestic and political life. 

Progress towards a real if not a formal union 
between the Transvaal Republic and the Cape Colony 
could not be so marked as in the Free State. Yet even 
here Mr. Hobson detected abundant evidence of a fellow- 
ship that time would have perfected had its growth 
been left undisturbed. In his description of Potchef- 
stroom the tokens of permeation multiply before him 
until taking note of marriages and cross-marriages, the 
spread of habits and the adoption of English as a com- 
mon tongue, and contrasting all this with the spectacle 
of brothers and kinsfolk arrayed against each other he 
bursts forth with the declaration that the horrors of 
civil war bring out most powerfully the oneness of South 


Africa. If we consider what this implies, if we remember 
that the Transvaal itself was to the rest of South Africa 
like a Western State to which the backwoodsman 
carried his adventurous spirit and moved forward with 
his life in his hand, if we call to mind the abiding 
memories of the annexation of 1877 and of the armed 
contlicts through which alone independence was 
recovered, and lastly if we realise the effect of the 
intrusion of a mining camp into a community of farmers, 
driving the latter to separate themselves as much from 
their neighbours in the Free State as from the colonists 
of the Cape, bringing also with it the intatuate Raid, we 
shall understand how powerful must have been the 
forces of assimilation overcoming all obstacles and 
tending to fuse Europeans into unity. The haste of the 
mining capitalists, the unwisdom of Sir Alfred Milner 
and the evil diplomacy of the Colonial Office have 
shattered the natural processes of gravitation leading to 
the free association of the disconnected portions of 
South Africa, and no certainty of military triumph can 
offer us any compensation for the ruin thus precipitated. 
We are indeed told as an afterthought that the centri- 
petal forces at work in South Africa were directed 
towards a unity hostile to the Imperial connection; but 
the evidence in support of this statement recedes on 
examination, dissolving into a suggestion that there 
were aspirations towards an independent national 
existence. This is vague enough, and even this dis- 
appears on further inquiry. The aspirations of South 
Africa were aspirations toward what Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
declared in the Jubilee year had been realised in North 
America, where Canada had become a strong self- 
reliant nation, daughter in her mother’s house but 
mistress in her own—aspirations such as have inspired 
the framers of the Australian Commonwealth Bill. 
Mr. Kruger, passionately jealous of the separate inde- 
pendence of his Republic, would have viewed all such 
sentiments with disgust, and no greater blunder could 
be committed than that of associating his policy with 
that of a united South Africa. 

Mr. Hobson makes no attempt to conceal or to 
palliate the defects of the Government of the South 
African Republic. They have been grossly exaggerated, 
sometimes through mere incapacity to take things at 
their right measure, sometimes it is to be feared through 
evil design, but assuming them at their worst the lesson 
of the statesman was surely that of slowly and patiently 
working towards improvement. Those who have 
brought about the present situation must sometimes be 
touched with the suspicion that they have over-reached 
themselves. They did not mean war. In their ignorance 
they belicved that the Burghers would never fight 
and they thought the ends they desired could be 
encompassed by a mere demonstration of force. Mr. 
Rhodes openly said as much in and out of the 
Cape Assembly, and the blunder on his part coming 
on the back of the blunder of the Raid ought surely 
to discredit him as a political authority in respect 
of South Africa. The action of Sir Alfred Milner, the 
conduct of the home Government can only be explained 
as inspired by a similar error. These authorities 
thought they would get all they desired without war, 
and if they were now driven to confess whether what 
they may gain by war is worth the cost of getting it 
they might be found acknowledging that the gains of 
peace would certainly have been preferable. Few even 
of those who have followed the history of the Transvaal 
realise the progress that had been made. In spite of 
the set-back of the Raid the movement had been for- 
ward, Ifthe evil of the dynamite monopoly was not 
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entirely removed it was abated. That supply of cheap 
forced labour desired by the chairmen of mining com- 
panies would never have been forthcoming; but 
strenuous steps had been taken with success to arrest 
the destruction through the illicit selling of drink 
of the efficiency of such labour as existed. The 
police force of Johannesburg had been increased 
and had been placed under vigilant and energetic 
control, with the consequent reduction of an evil, if not 
with the result of that total prohibition which most 
people think no police could secure. The removal of 
the defects in the educational system of the Republic is 
so little known as to be often denied ; yet Mr. Hobson 


tells us that in August, 1899, so much progress had been , 


made that four State schools had been established where 
the sole medium of education was English, and eight 
others where English was the medium for English 
children side by side with Dutch for Dutch children, 
and that subsidies were granted to six other schools not 
State schools where the sole medium was English. 
These changes were no doubt in part connected with 
the decline of the Hollander intluence in the administra- 
tion of the Transvaal, the result being that whereas the 
education of English children had been at one time 
impeded, if not opposed, a willingness was deve- 
loped to meet all reasonable applications within the 
Goldfields. Another common ground of accusation is 
the prostitution of the judiciary, but Mr. Hobson reports 
the results of personal attendance not merely at 
superior but at police courts where the conduct of 
business appeared orderly and good. Any lawyer who 
has examined the report of the trial of Jones for the 
so-called murder of Edgar will admit that it was con- 
ducted in a perfectly fair way and that the verdict of 
the jury would be accepted as satifactory in an English 
court. 

Peace has been ‘exchanged for war, and it is to be 
noticed that the policy which has produced this result 
isin opposition to the policy of the Government of the 
Cape Colony itself. The gravity of this consideration 
has not been so much lost sight of in other colonies as 
newspaper reports may lead us to believe. The 
Canadian Government quite understands how serious 
would be the situation if the policy of the United 
Kingdom towards the United States was in opposition to 
the policy of the Dominion ; and Australian opinion 
is not neglected still less is it overridden when the 
Foreign Office deals with questions in which the 
Australian colonies are concerned. Imperial unity may 
appear to have derived strength through the co-operation 
of colonial volunteers in the South African war. But 
the principle of running counter to local judgment 
which underlies the war is an abiding threat to a real 
growth of Imperial unity. This however is a thought 
which for the moment may be set aside. We may 
confine our attention to South Africa and the contest 
which is being waged there. And what is the lesson of 
Mr. Hobson’s book in respect of the task immediately 
before us? It has been rashly undertaken under the 
influence of a misguided policy and no future can be 
anticipated which is not more or less touched with 
danger. But Mr. Hobson’s analysis of the situation con- 
vinces us that the most dangerous and the most hopeless 
of all solutions is found in that subjugation of the 
Republics which our teachers in so many newspapers 
tell us is the predestined end. The responsible 
Ministers of the Crown have committed themselves to 
no such declaration. They must realise the diffi- 
culties following upon conquest and they must be 
persuaded that conquest is the worst preparation 





for peace. ‘Those who are accustomed to “look before 
and after,’’ and we must believe that sueh men are to be 
found amongst the advisers of the Queen, must be 
casting about for a mode of escape from the present 
situation, which by a frank recognition of that invincible 
passion for self-government once more demonstrated in 
this war shall allow of the slow recovery of friendly 
sentiments between the component parts of South 
Africa. Guarantees may possibly be established against 
the recurrence of war by limitation of offensive arma- 
ments similar in spirit though different in form to the 
limitations established between Great Britain and 
America at the close of the war of 1812. But there can 
be no guarantee of peace like that of the continued 
recognition of the autonomy, of the two Republics under 
which friendship may grow and increase and without 
which friendship is impossible, 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


MR. HOBSON AND THE CAUSES OF THE WAR, 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—I have read with interest the articles on the causes 
of the present war in South Africa, by Mr. J. A. Hobson, 
which have lately appeared in THE SPEAKER. 

Presuming that you open your columns to criticism from 
all points of view, I venture to suggest briefly what seems to 
me the chief difficulty in accepting Mr. Hobson's view. 

According to that view the war is due to the intrigues of 
“a small confederacy of financiers working through a kept 
Press,” their object being to reduce the cost of working the 
gold-mines, mainly by obtaining cheaper labour, both white and 
black. Now for the purposes of argument I am willing to 
grant that Messrs. Rhodes, Beit and Co, have some such 
object in view, though to the average mind war seems to be a 
decidedly expensive way of attaining it. It is even possible 
that this seemingly all-powerful group of financiers controls 
the South African policy of the Imperial Government, though 
Mr. Hobson does not offer any valid evidence on this point. 

But where Mr. Hobson conspicuously fails is in his 
attempt to explain the attitude of the British population 
of South Africa. You have the fact that an over- 
whelming majority of English South Africans were willing 
and even anxious to undergo the horrors of warfare 
in order to sweep away the Transvaal Government. 
It was public opinion in South Africa, not public 
opinion in England, that made the war possible. South 
Africa has for many years been sharply divided into two 
tostile camps—British and Dutch—and the cause of this 
racial antagonism was obviously the principal cause of the war. 
What was the cause? Mr. Hobson suggests the capitalist 
Press. This sounds plausible until one begins to ask what it 
means. Does Mr. Hobson really suggest that English colonists 
(not merely in the Transvaal, but all over South Africa) detest 
the policy of the Transvaal Government merely because their 
feelings are worked upon by the Cafe Times and the 
Fohannesburg Slar? And even supposing that such was the 
case, why should the power of the Dutch Press be ignored by 
Mr. Hobson? Have not the racial animosities of the South 
African Dutch been worked upon by the ferocious articles 
which have for years been appearing in such papers as Ons 
Land, the Volkstem, the Voortrekker and many others. It is 
obviously absurd then to single out the English Press as a 
cause of war and ignore the Dutch Press altogether. What 
applies to one applies to both. But, of course, the assumption 
that any Press has been the real cause of racial antagonism is 
quite untenable. Mr. Hobson is face to face with a dilemma. 
Does he admit the utter corruptness of the Boer Government 
as shown in The Transvaal from Within, and its unvarying 
hostility towards the British as shown by perpetual breaches 
of the Convention and denial of the franchise? If not, upon 
what authority does he deny them? But if, on the other hand, 
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these facts are admitted, you have at once obvious causes 
for the racial hatred which has been growing ever since 
i881 and has culminated in the present war. That certain 
sections of the community, capitalists or otherwise, have their 
own interests to serve by advocating extreme measures no 
one denies. But then on the other hand no one cares. To 
the practical man—and the average English South African is a 
practical man and cares little for remote hypotheses—the main 
point is, Will South Africa be the better for the sweeping 
away Of the Boer-Hollander clique at Pretoria? To this 
question English South Africans have given a decided answer, 
and it is idle to maintain that they can be taught who are 
their friends and who are their foes by journalists from 
England whose stay in the country is limited toa few months. 

I do not doubt that Mr. Hobson's theory will appeal to a 
fairly large class of people. There is a natural tendency of 
the human mind to ignore causes which are obvious and 
natural, in favour of those which are remote and mysterious. 
This tendency is naturally appealed to by Mr. Hobson's 
picture of a group of financiers of almost superhuman 
power and wickedness in whose hands the British Govern- 
ment and the whole British population of South Africa are 
mere puppets. I do not think however that it will find favour 
with those who have studied South African history ; and I am 
sure it will not appeal to those who like myself have seen 
something of the utter corruption of the Boer Government. 
But perhaps after all it is not for such persons that Mr. 
Hobson writes. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
- A. J. HAILEY. 


26, Bruce Road, Willesden, N.W., 1900. 


To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—Mr. Hailey’s letter is filled with misrepresentations 
and assumptions, an adequate exposure of which is utterly 
impossible in the space at my command. I can only append 
a few brief notes. While I have pointed out that the 
confederacy of mining capitalists has been the chief direct 
operative force in bringing about the war, I have not ignored 
other co-operative forces and necessary conditions, ¢.g., the lust 
of race dominance in the British Africanders and especially in 
the industrial exploiters who have come over to spend a few 
years in making money, and that amalgam of base desires 
which constitutes the Jingo Imperialism of Great Britain. 

The great majority of English South Africans were not, 
as Mr. Hailey suggests, “ willing and even anxious to undergo 
the horrors of warfare in order to sweep away the Transvaal 
Government.” Very few of them believed that the Republics 
would fight, or that, if they did, they could offer any very 
serious resistance. Moreover there is no evidence that any 
considerable number of English South Africans have had to 
undergo the horrors of warfare. 

Public opinion in South Africa has been manufactured by 
the Rhodesian Press and the Rhodesian politicians of the 
South African League. The vast majority of English in the 
Colonies had no personal knowledge of the actual conditions 
of the Transvaal Government and took their information from 
these tainted sources. Virtually the entire British Press was 
controlled by these Rhodesian financiers and operated to the 
single end of provoking armed intervention on the part of 
the British Government with the Transvaal. I have not 
ignored the Dutch Press; I have condemned the papers Mr. 
Hailey names, with the exception of Ons Land, which I 
believe does not merit the stricture passed upon the more 
violent Hollander Press of the Transvaal. I dwelt chiefly on 
the British Press, because its influence in bringing about the 
catastrophe was incomparably greater. 

Mr. Hailey puts before me what he is pleased to called a 
dilemma. But it has only one horn, and that consists of an 
obvious assumption. I do not admit “the utter corruptness ” 
imputed to the Boer Government by the representative of 
Messrs. Eckstein, who wrote The Transvaal from Within. 
Some corruptness I have admitted, but the general charges 
made by Mr. Fitzpatrick are unsupported by evidence. 

As for breaches of the Convention, each is matter of 
argument, and, even if proved, none is so flagrant in character 


as our recent claim to dictate a franchise law to the Transvaal 
Government. 

Mr. Hailey says that English South Africans have given a 
decided answer to the question, “ Will South Africa be the 
better for the sweeping away of the Boer-Hollander clique at 
Pretoria?” His suggestion that this is the main result of the 
war is a sufficient comment upon his competency as a critic. 
I will only invite him to reflect upon the fact that a large 
majority of the British subjects in South Africa regard this 
war as unjust and as dominated by the motives which I have 
assigned. My explanation of the matter is endorsed by the 
majority of the people of the country, and is not a mere 
speculative theory of a passing journalist. 

Mr. Hailey frankly considers the whole matter from the 
standpoint of the interests of English colonists. I have 
endeavoured to consider it from the standpuint of the interests, 
firstly, of British colonists, and, secondly, of the Imperial 
interests, both of which have been sacrificed to the interests of 
the small gang of financial capitalists who will be the only 
winners by this war. 

J. A. Hopson. 


“GRAMMATICAL ERRORS.” 
To the Edilors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—Will you allow me to call your attention to the 
following comment of the Birmingham Daily Mail on the tele- 
gram from Lord Roberts announcing the capitulation of 
Cronje’s force ?— 

“What does Lord Roberts mean ? He wired home yesterday 

that Cronje had ‘capitulated unconditionally ’—obviously a 

contradiction in terms. The British commander is a better 

strategist than grammarian. But, as the oft-quoted man in the 
street will say—what matters the construction of a sentence 
when it conveys good news ?” 

One feels very sorry for this carping fault-finder, whose 
state of grammatical priggishness must surely amount to a 
disease. Moreover, he displays ignorance, as Lord Roberts 
has made no such error as that imputed to him. According 
to Stormonth’s Dictionary “capitulate” is “to surrender on 
certain conditions or on an agreement under certain heads.” 
Therefore Lord Roberts is as good a grammarian as strategist, 
his wire being “Cronje capitulated unconditionally,” that is, 
“without conditions, or agreements under certain heads.” 
Perhaps*I may be allowed, while on this subject, to quote the 
following from the Echo :— 

“In a new illustrated magazine the followiag gem appears :— 

‘The untrained and illiterate persons whom it would seem are 

nowadays employed (we suppose for the sake of cheapness) on 

certain of the newspapers, if we are to judge by their 
deplorable ignorance of history, geography, and the rudi- 
ments of grammar, to say nothing of foreign languages, appear 
to forget—if they ever knew—that in France the people speak 

French, in Germany German, in Italy Italian, and so on.’ It 

would appear from this paragraph that ignorance of the 

rudiments of grammar, and, we might add, of English compo- 

sition, is not confined to the Press. We need hardly add that 

the author is Miss Marie Corelli.” 
The fault of “grammar” here—namely, “ whom are” instead 
of “who are”—is of course a misprint, and is visibly such, 
and the mistake does not appear in my original manuscript. 
But I cannot feel otherwise than flattered at the pains some 
one must have taken to search through seventeen pages of 
close print only to find one technical error in the type! 


Yours faithfully, 


MARIE CORELLI. 
March ft. 


A READING FROM HISTORY. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—The politic prejudices of Englishmen are greatly 
influenced by their early reading of history ; it is fair to assume 
that those of foreigners are equally stimulated. Perhaps the 
following extract, taken from North's Examen., Coke, Temple, 
Vol. II. and III., and Secret History of Europe, Vol. I., p. 138, 
may show us what grounds for suspicion the Boer may have 
against the British Government, and also perhaps open the 
eyes of the more simple Englishmen who have a profound 
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belief in the righteousness of everything done under the 
British flag. Further than this, it supplies a parallel :— 

The pretences under which war was declared against 
Holland (Charles II., 1672) are acknowledged to be frivolous, 
even by authors partial to the Court. Some of them were so 
trifling that the very notice of them degraded the Administra- 
tion. They complained of libels, medals and pictures in 
Holland, which were an affront to the King. Other reasons of 
a more serious complexion, such as insults and wrongs 
committed against the East India Company, were suggested 
by the influence of the Court. The insult to the British flag, 
enrolled in the list of provocations, was designedly courted by 
the English, and amounted to no more than this—that a 
Dutch Admiral with his Fleet, upon the coast of Holland, had 
refused to strike sail when required by a captain of the King’s 
yacht—and, after all, the Dutch offered any satisfaction the 
King should think fit to demand. But no sooner was one 

" complaint obviated than another was started ; and Downing, 
who was sent to Holland to make complaints, returned with all 
possible haste, as if he had been afraid of receiving satisfactory 
answers. 

“The war commenced with dishonourable circumstances. 
A fleet was sent out, under the command of Sir Robert Holmes 

: to captivate the Dutch Smyrna fleet, previous to the declaration 
of war. The failure of this expedition was a great disappoint- 
ment to the Cabal, who expected to procure such a sum by the 
prizes as would enable them to carry on the war without aid 
irom Parliament.” 


Comment is unnecessary. 
Yours truly, 


ARTHUR G. HAywoop. 
March rst, 1900. 


THE CROMWELL STATUE. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—I have read with great interest and full concurrence 
in its statements Professor Warr’s admirable letter on “The 
Cromwell Statue” in your current issue, but I am sorry the 
writer did not advert to the singular and surely novel views 
of English history to which Mr. Balfour gave utterance in 
the debate referred to. I say “novel,” because I imagine that 
no one, in what we may call the pre-Macaulay days, when the 
great Protector was not allowed a single good quality, would 
have called him “a somewhat ineffectual and certainly a 
most pathetic figure in our history.” I am no historical 
specialist, and should not dream of attempting to refute Mr. 
Balfour in detail—which no doubt could easily be done with 
the assistance of Professor Gardiner—but one sentence in his 
speech seems to me specially worth noting— 

“So far as we could judge now, after the event, in his 
foreign policy also Cromwell took the wrong side. In the 
coming danger to Europe from the French, he supported the 
French against the dying monarchy of Spain.” 

This means that Cromwell was far from the false sentiment 
which has done its best to ruin half the smaller States of 
Europe and grind down the Syrians and Armenians under 
the heel of the oppressor, in order to support the “dying 
monarchy” of the Turk. “The coming danger to Europe 
from Russia” is largely of our own creation. Had Cromwell's 
foreign policy been continued by capable hands, “the coming 
danger to Europe from the French ” would have been effectually 
kept in check. Victrix causa, &c., is an admirable sentiment, 
but, like other admirable sentiments, it needs judgment in its 
application, As stout old Freeman maintained thirty years 
ago, defeat cannot change a bad cause into a good one; and, as 
Professor Ward points out, Spain’s was, in Cromwell's time, a 
bad cause. 
Yours, &c., 
A. WERNER. 
March 7th. 


THE ENGLISH FLAG. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 

Sirs—The misuse of the Union Jack at Trafalgar Square, 
at Leicester, at Midhurst and most recently of all at Exeter 
Hall to oppress and if possible coerce into silence that weaker 
minority in our midst who “never will be slaves” to 
popular passion and prejudice has had this effect—it has made 
that flag alas! appear to many of us now as a danger-signal, 
the certain precursor of riots and rowdyism, if not of serious 


injury and loss. On’Friday last I shall not easily forget the 
feeling of disgust, if not hatred, as I saw it waved aloft by the 
attacking mob within the precincts of Exeter Hall. If this i 
the flag that is “to wave over Pretoria,” and gradually over 
the fairest portions of the earth, then those of us who lov 
liberty of speech and action and must “speak the thing w 
will,” may find ourselves compelled to trek where “the 


CROM 

greatest commercial asset in the world” is no longer a menace . 
and a shame! s 
I am, yours sincerely, a 

A, E. CLARKE. I 

35, Haydon Park Road, Wimbledon. THIS 
outw 

PROMOTION FROM THE RANKS. = 

refi 

To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. oan 


Sirs—It is quite true that the Army is at present mainly, it is 


if not wholly, a career for rich men: hence the difficulty of Cove 
attempting any large system of promotion from the senior pract 
sergeants. The Army, like the Church, the Bar and Medicine, recrt 
does not always provide a living to the men who take it up, whic 
and officers, like parsons, barristers and doctors, too often find syste 
that their earnings only supplement their private means. this | 


For this condition of things there is no redress in England 

until the views of society are entirely changed. i 
But there are scores-of able, experienced and good 

sergeants who would make excellent subalterns and later on 

company commanders. Unfortunately most of these men are 

without private means. Now, when one remembers that 

before the South African War began our Army and Navy 


were costing about £51,000,000 a year; when one also 
remembers that one result of this war will certainly be 
a vast increase of military expenditure—put by some 


authorities at £8,000,000, by others at £15,000,000 a yeat 


would it be impossible to give officers, who had been The 
promoted from the ranks, say an extra {100 a year? The Parl 
number of such officers is never likely to be large, but Ict us sent 
put it at a thousand—a number erring on the side of liberality sum 
—the whole cost would be £100,000 a year. (“th 

We cannot hope that the chance of a commission and a part: 
modest income would do much to stimulate enlistment, as type 
even were my scheme carried out the number of such officers Sosp 
would bear but a small ratio to the whole number of men in inter 
a battalion ; nevertheless, it might do something to attract ques 
more men of a better stamp. Parl 

When this war ends there will be many vacancies among acco 


the subalterns—from casualties, disease, and invaliding—to 

say nothing of those due to augmentation and promotion. 
Some of these might be filled from the senior sergeants with 
decided advantage. 

The matter should be taken up energetically and with as 
little delay as possible. Both political parties could surely 
unite in carrying out such an excellent reform. 

Yours truly, 


ALFRED J. H. CREspPt. 


Wimborne, February 19th, 1900. 





VERSE, 


NE night, ere Love betrayed had taken leave, 
I summoned round my taper many a ghost 

Ot lovers dead, and questioned that wan host 
How I might best my truant love retrieve. 
Then many subtle answers did they weave, 
Sweet tale and fondly yet remembered boast 
Ot amorous victory, till I hoped almost 
Full lore of passion’s mysteries to achieve. 

But there was one more woeful than the rest, 
Who seemed love’s bitterest lesson to have learned : 
A voice came forth from where apart he stood : 
“Thou that art now thy Love’s accepted guest, 
Know her feast-chamber floors are stained with blood. 
Me too she slew.” Then round about he turned. 


R. C, TREVELYAN, 
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REVIEWS, 


THE ROUNDHEAD’S CATECHISM. 


CROMWELL’S SOLDIER’s CATECHISM. Written for the Encourage- 
ment and Instruction of all that have Taken up Arms. Fac- 
similed from one of the only two copies known to exist. With 
a short Preface by its possessor, Rev. Walter Begley. London: 
Elliot Stock. 


Tuts little leather-bound pamphlet is of exactly the same 
outward appearance, and much the same inward contents, as 
the Cromwell's Soldier's Bible, published not long ago, with a 
preface by Lord Wolseley. In spite of the title under which 
it has been reprinted, it has nothing to do with Cromwell, for 
it is plainly written by a true-blue Presbyterian and 
Covenanter. Nevertheless the soldiery which it holds up as a 
practical ideal was most completely realized in the regiments 
recruited among the Independent sects. The problem with 
which Cromwell was at that time learning to deal by his new 
system of recruiting in East Anglia, is very clearly stated in 
this Presbyterian catechism of 1643 :— 

““O.—What is the reason then that there be so many lewd 

and Wicked men in the Parliaments Army ? 
‘A.—1. Because Commanders in Chief are not more careful 
in choosing godly Officers. 

“2. Because honest religious men are not more forward 
to put forth themselves in this service of God and his 
Church. 

“3. Because Order and Discipline is not more strictly 
executed by Superiours. 

“4. Because Officers in Towns and Countries aim to 
press the scumme and refuse of men, and so by easing 
themselves, pesture our armies with base conditioned 
people.” 

The politico-religious feeling of the great body of the 
Parliament’s army at the close of the year 1643 is well repre- 
sented. The four heads under which the Cavalier party is 
summarized are—Catholics (“ Papists”), High Episcopalians 
(“the Bishops, and the rotten Clergie, with all the Prelaticall 
party"), the non-religious Cavaliers of the Goring and Wilmot 
type (“atheists”), and, lastly, moderate Puritans (“the formall 
gospellers” who “hate a reformation”), and are chiefly 
interested in the political question. It is clearly for the religious 
question that the catechist himself cares most and expects the 
Parliamentary soldiers tocare. Areformation will certainly be 
accomplished “ before we shall enjoy any peace :"— 


“ Because all the reformed Churches in Christendome pray 
for and expect our Reformation. 

“Because the measure of our enemies iniquity is now full. 

“ Because a solemne Oath and Covenant is taken to that 
purpose. 

“O.—But what say you to their tearing and burning the 
Books of Common Prayer, in every place where they come ? 

““4.—It is become the most abominable Idoll in the Land, 
people generally doe doat upon it, as much asthe Ephesians 
upon Diana, and prefer it before Preaching in many places, 
being strangely inraged for the want of it. 

“It is high time therefore to remove this Brazen Serpent, 
and grind it to powder, seeing it is the occasion of sc much 
evil. 

“It is very likely therefore that God hath stirred up the 
spirits of some honest souldiers to be his Instruments for the 
destruction of that Idoll. 

“It belongs to the Parliament Souldiers, upon the matter, to 
remove all scandalous things that they meet with, having cove- 
nanted, and ingaged themselves in the work of Reforma- 
tion. 

‘**O.—What do think then of those Protestants which sit still, 
and do not put forth themselves in these times ? 

“ A.—1. Either they are not convinced of the necessity. 

“2. Or they are but luke-warme Professors. 
. Or they are base and private spirils. 
. Or they are faint-hearted cowards. 
“5. Or they are secret enemies to God and his cause. 
““O.—What danger are such Newters in ? 

“4A—1. God takes special notice of their disposition and 
carriage, and will deal with them accordingly. 

“2. In God’s account all such are enemies ; they that are not 
with him are against him. 

“3. They deserve neither respect nor protection from Church 
or Commonwealth. 

- . “Oe are in danger to be spued out of Christ’s mouth— 

ev. iii. 16. 

“5. They are directly under that dreadful curse which the 
Angell of the Lord denounced against Meroth—Judg. v. 23.” 


‘ 


We wh 


As to the enemy, “ we may conclude that God will not prosper 
them :"— 
“1. Because they are for the most part Papists and Atheists, 
with whom we have to deale. 
“2, Because they are generally the most horrible cursers and 

Blasphemers in the World. 

“3. Because they are, for the most part, inhumane, barbarous 

and cruell. J 

“4. Because they are enemies to God, and the power of 
goodness, and therefore the Lord will scatter them.” 
Such ferocious sentiments as these were as real a part of a 
Roundhead’s Puritanism as the finer qualities which he drew 
from the great religion. 

The intense hatred resulted mainly from two causes. 
The first was that no religious toleration was possible. 
Laud had laid it down that there was to be no live-and- 
let-live among Protestants in England. The Prayer Book 
was not therefore merely “ my neighbour's idol,” but an 
idol which I had therefore either to worship or to smash to 
pieces. As long as persecution exists, whether legal as then, 
or social as now, hate will be as large a part of religion as 
love. It is unfortunately useless to expect a persecuted man 
to love his oppressor. Indeed no one but a modern eccle- 
siastical historian would, after our two thousand years’ 
experience, be guilty of the psychological blunder of asking 
for love on one side before there is even toleration on the 
other. 

The second cause of these violent animosities was the 
state of war. If two parties “bring it to the calling forth of 
war,” there will spring up acrop of hatreds which nothing 
can put down except such a complete economic evolution as that 
which has metamorphosed America since the Civil War of 
forty years ago. Mutual hatred was certainly one of the 
most marked features of the Great Rebellion ; if the day ever 
comes when we get to know something about the inwardness 
of the present war in South Africa, it will not be unprofitable 
to institute a comparison between it and the Great Rebellion, 
in respect to the amount and nature of the animosity of 
parties. At present such a comparison is impossible, from 
want of data ; but it is a grim comfort to remember that the 
Lord put a lying spirit into both the Roundhead and the 
Cavalier Press, and that mutual libel was even then considered 
a necessary preliminary to mutual slaughter. 


G. M, TREVELYAN. 





THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION. 


THE ScoTTISH REFORMATION. By the late Alexander F. Mitchell, 
D.D., LL.D. The Baird Lectures for 1899. Edited by D. 
Hay Fleming, LL.D. London: William Blackwood and Sons 


THE Scottish Reformation is too large and complex a theme 
for satisfactory handling in a dozen lectures. The posthumous 
work of the late Professor Mitchell, of St. Andrews (excellently 
edited by Dr. Hay Fleming), does not give all that Carlyle 
asks for in a brilliant digression of his essay on Dr. Johnson. 
Dr. Mitchell had not space or inclination to be picturesque. 
He merely lectured on what he regarded as essential points. 
Perhaps there is more of the life and colour of the times in his 
notes to his edition of the Gude and Godlie Baleatis. 

The lectures deal first with “The Nature and Need 
of the Reformation.” As to the need there is no dispute ; 
it is proclaimed by Protestants, and was confessed by 
Catholics. The clergy were as a rule ignorant, lax and 
indolent : moreover, as Dr. Mitchell justly remarks, the 
wealth and offices of the Church had long been “covertly 
secularised.” Bishop Lesley could reasonably throw blame 
on the State and the Court, which put benefices into the 
hands of ignorant and vicious cadets of noble families. Had 
the Church been of the most Apostolic temper it was swamped 
and degraded by the Kings, the Douglases, the Hamiltons, and 
the other noble houses. From Ferrerius to Ninion Winzet, 
all respectable clerical writers deplore the ruin of the Church 
by the governing classes. The moment of criticism arrived, 
the Scriptures were read by laymen, and it became clear as 
day that the Church and the doctrine of the Apostles were 
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not the Church and doctrines of Gawain Douglas or Arch- 
bishop Stuart. The general public, like the Regent Arran, 
began to think purgatory a vain thing, and it followed that 
they had been gulled out of their money: what a discovery 
for a Scot! The younger and more curious men of the 
monastic orders began to have their doubts, and then, on 
every side, the Church in Scotland crumbled to its fall. 
Meanwhile the example of Henry VIII. influenced “ the 
assured Lords,” and other traitor Scots. But, as to this aspect 
of the affair and the countless treacheries of the English 
party in Scotland, Dr. Mitchell says hardly a word. That 
Cardinal Beaton was fighting the old battle of Frazer, 
Lamberton and Kennedy for Scottish independence we 
would hardly gather from these lectures. 

The second deals with the martyr, Patrick Hamilton. 
Of him there is little that is new to be said, but Dr. 
Mitchell makes it highly probable that this married 
man was never in priest's orders. He had been, in early 
youth, a conspicuous example of church robbery by the 
nobles, holding “the Abbacy of Ferne” in his fourteenth 
year. He used the revenues as a travelling fellowship, and 
learned abroad the new ideas for which he died in 1528. To 
his successor, Alesius, Dr. Mitchell devoted a learned chapter, 
which is not superfluously annotated by Dr. Hay Fleming. 
Alesius appears to think that a miracle was wrought to save 
his life in his childhood. What Alesius endured from his 
prior, the ruffian Patrick Hepburn, is vivaciously related, but 
why is the prison of Alesius called “a latrina”? Dr. 
Mitchell's local knowledge tries to elucidate the position of 
this odious dungeon, but St. Andrews is a kind of rabbit- 
warren of subterranean dens and passages which have never 
been thoroughly explored. Perhaps Alesius was kept in the 
place of little ease, where a Canon of an earlier age was 
immured for dirking his Prior. He escaped to the Continent, 
and his biography is much the liveliest part of the 
lectures. 

As to George Wishart, Dr. Mitchell attempts no critical 
examination of Knox’s perplexing statements about his 
doings. Nothing proves that this Wishart was the Wishart 
engaged in the conspiracy to murder Beaton, but just 
before his death he was closely associated with some 
of the plotters, and we do not know that any other 
Wishart was ever in the society of Brunston and in touch 
with Cassilis. There is a great deal to be said on this matter 
beyond what Dr. Mitchell had space or inclination to say. 
Again, if the murderers of Beaton, and their associates in St. 
Andrew's Castle, were “ dealt with as criminals of the worst 
class,” that was precisely what many of these ruffians deserved. 
The men at arms had been ravishing and ravaging about the 
country, despite the warnings of Knox. Dr. Mitchell is to 
their faults a little blind. He writes: “ it is said that” Mary of 
Guise made certain promises which were not kept, and two 
sentences later he speaks of “ her falsehood.” He might have 
given the authorities in “ it is said.” 

As to the sacking of monasteries and of the Cathedral 
at St. Andrews, Dr. Mitchell offers no remark. Later, 
he proves that Knox did not “cause the destruction of 
the abbey and the abbey church in 1559,” because, in 
1571, “he found a habitable dwelling there.” But the 
dwelling was “the novum hospitium,” which, of course, was 
not in the abbey church, but “in the immediate vicinity 
of St. Leonard’s College.” Nobody says that, in 1559, 
Knox caused, or permitted, every building connected with 
the abbey to be pulled down. Probably the cathedral was 
only sacked and defaced ; Lord Bute found a mutilated head 
of the Saviour in the drain of “a Jatrind.” Then the lead of 
the roof was looted, and when the weather had broken in, the 
cathedral was used as a quarry. That was all, and the con- 
tinued existence of the novum hosfitium has no bearing on 
the matter. 

People-ought to speak out about John Knox! On his 
death-bed he denied that he “had ever spoken from any 
hatred of the persons of those against whom he had denounced 
the heavy judgments of God.” 

Read what he “writes merrily” on the atrocities of 
Beaton’s murder, and on the “loathsome legs” of Mary of 
Guise. Almost on the latest day of his life he deliberately 
“foretold” the shameful hanging of his old ally, Kirkaldy of 
Grange—which was merely condemning him to be hanged. 


The least interesting to the “ general reader,” but perhaps 
the most valuable part of the lectures discusses the Book of 
Common Order and the Books of Discipline. The use of 
excommunication (which involved boycotting by clerical 
authority) with other forms of “discipline” docs seem 
“harsh,” “frivolous,” and “inquisitorial” to us. That 
the “discipline” improved the morals is not likely. They 
who doubt may study the biographies of Robert Burns, 
and Dr. Hay Fleming's records of the St. Andrews 
Kirk Sessions. “Frivolity and licentiousness " were ram- 
pant, under the “discipline” of the Kirk. The old 
murderer of Auchindrane was great at family prayers. 
Knox's ideas about education and justice to the poor were on 
a much nobler level. But they were flouted as “ devout 
imaginations,” while lawless love and Sunday golf were 
severely punished. The Kirk put down Sunday golf, but not 
the other class of offences. To modern eyes the tyranny of 
the Kirk seems perhaps the least tolerable of all despotisms. 
That experiment (a natural experiment in its day) will never 
be made again. Puritanism failed: all systems fail, but 
Puritanism least amiably. 

There are aspects of the Reformation on which Dr. 
Mitchell throws but a scanty and reluctant light. Of 
Knox's Billingsgate eloquence he confesses his dis- 
approval. Matters there are on which his book, that of a 
deeply and minutely learned man, will always deserve to be 
consulted. The book is the work of a dying author, but the 
pious care of Dr. Hay Fleming leaves us nothing to cavil at, 
except the printing of a few words of Greek without the 
accents. Dr. Christie adds an interesting biography of the 
good old scholar who walked in St. Andrews “ hulie and fear 
with a furring of martriks about his neck,” like Knox in his 
later days. Even to people who do not much admire 
Knox, he seems to deserve some better monument than a 
round stone, marked “I. K., 1572,” in the pavement under the 
equestrian statue of Charles ITI. 


ANDREW LANG. 





THE EARLIEST TEXTS OF MILTON. 


THE PoETICAL Works OF JOHN MILTON. Edited, after the 
original texts, by the Rev. H. C. Beeching, M.A., Clark 
Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge. Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press. 

A NEW edition of Milton’s poetry, with the modern spelling, 

is to be based on this careful reprint of the earliest texts, 

which is further justified by motives that appeal to the 
student of poetry at least as much as to the antiquarian. 

Milton, than whom no poet ever systematized more con- 

sciously his theories regarding the formal conditions of his 

art, used spelling at all times as the servant of prosody, the 
guide of elocution, and even as a vehicle for expressing 
delicate shades of meaning in his verse. His apostrophes, 
suppressions and reduplications had a definite object. They 
were meant to show how a line was to be read and recited, 
and also how it was to be scanned. For the two things do 
not invariably go together, as that excellent poet and 
thoughtful and sensitive metrist, Mr. Robert Bridges, has 
made sufficiently clear in his invaluable tract on the prosody 
of Milton's later poems, a little work which indeed 
Mr. Beeching’s reprint cannot be profitably studied 
without consulting. If Milton printed redoubdl'd, it was with 
the deliberate purpose, not of making the word a dissylable, 
but of suppressing the vowel immediately preceding 
the verbal termination, according to his ordinary preference 
for the contracted form in that particular case (saws, 
revisilst, &c.). If he printed sometimes hee, shee, mee, their, 
and sometimes he, she, me, thir, it was not indifferently done, 
but upon a system (not quite consistently followed perhaps) 
which reserved the longer forms to mark emphatic occasions. 

It is of some prosodical significance that a line in Comus was 

printed, in the first edition— 

“ And link’d itself by carnal sensualty,” 

and not sensuality—a mistake of the 1673 impression, which 

was perpetuated by the “ Midas ears” of some editors insensible 
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to Miltonic rhythms. How often the printers neglected the 
instructions of the poet we can only conjecture, with the 
partial aid of the Cambridge manuscript in Milton's hand- 
writing, which has lately been reproduced in facsimile. Mr. 
Beeching remarks that in those minor poems the first edition 
of 1645 never disagrees with the poet's spelling where any 
metrical question is involved. It is certain, from the errata, 
that he corrected with great care—even when his sight was 
gone; and for this reason the impressions made during 
Milton's lifetime have an extraordinary authority even in 
matters which one is too apt to think secondary. 

The first collection of Milton’s English and Latin poems 
appeared in 1645 (Comus and Lycidas had been printed in 1637 
and 1638 respectively); in the new edition of 1673 many 
poems were added, notably fourteen sonnets. Paradise Lost 
was published in 1667 ; Paradise Regain'd and Samson Agonistes 
in 1671. These are the texts which Mr. Beeching has faithfully 
reproduced. He has respected everything except misprints 
tabulated in the errata, such other misprints as could not 
possibly be considered alternative readings, and the original 
distribution of Paradise Lost in ten books. Variants are 
recorded at the foot of each page. It was possibly an excess 
of scruple to note (P.L. ii. 542) 

“ As when Alcides from O¢alia crown'd,” 
for Oechalia, and in the reference to Hagar and Ishmael, in the 
second book of Paradise Regain'd, 

“ The fugitive bond-woman with her son 

Out cast Nebaioth, yet found he relief 

By a providing angel,” 
For “ yet found here relief.” This was the only mistake in the 
first edition of Paradise Regain'd: the correction was made 
in 1695. 

The editor deserves particular thanks in respect of the 
1645 volume, which he has reproduced for the first time. A 
considerable number of its more important variations have 
been, of course, recorded and often enough preferred by 
different scholars. But its spelling and punctuation, and in a 
few cases the order of words, offer many points of interest 
(which it is obviously impossible to discuss on a somewhat 
hasty perusal) to all who find the study of English metre 
fascinating, and especially to all those who are curious to 
know how Milton's theories developed, and whether he was a 
poetical theorist, as well as a poet, from the very first. 


F. ¥. 3. 





THE LITERATURE OF RUSSIA, 


A History OF RvssIAN LITERATURE. By K. Waliszewski. 
(Short Histories of the Literatures of the World.) London: 
William Heinemann. 


THE work of M. Waliszewski has appeared very opportunely, 
when the desire of knowing something about Russian litera- 
ture is beginning to be felt. He speaks severely of the small 
number of works which have appeared in English on the 
subject. But until recently there was in reality no public for 
them. To take for instance the two valuable works produced 
by Mr. Ralston on Slavonic Folk-Lore and Slavonic Folk-Tales. 
He told the present writer that they had proved a pecuniary 
loss, and it is certainly true that no second edition of either of 
them has ever been called for. Now, however, the propitious 
hour has come. The names of Dostoievski, Turgueniev and 
Tolstoi have grown familiar, but on the other hand Gogol 
and Pushkin are but little known. Before dismissing this part 
of our subject we might remark that the bibliography which 
M. Waliszewski has appended, in so far as it deals with English 
works on the subject, isinadequate. Thus for example nothing 
is said of Miss Hapgood’s Epic Songs of Russia or of Shaw's 
excellent translations from Pushkin, which appeared in Black- 
wood's Magazine more than fifty years ago. Borrow translated 
some of Pushkin’s lyrics in a spirited fashion certainly, but 
perhaps not very accurately. We will not stop long in limine 
where M. Waliszewski discourses upon the Russian language 
and dialects. We cannot accept his view of the alphabet that 
it possesses perverted forms of Greek letters. Has he never 


heard anything about Greek uncials? So also it is very 
unscientific to say that there are hardly any dialects of the 
Russian language; the publications of the St. Petersburg 
Academy have a very different tale to tell, and Professor 
Sobolevski probably knows what he is about in the work he is 
publishing on the dialects (Opit russkoi dialektologii) of which 
the first part has appeared. There was also published at St. 
Petersburg in 1852 an attempt at a great Russian provincial 
dictionary, Opit Oblastnago Velikorusskago Slovarya, to say 
nothing of Little Russian and White Russian, the former of 
which many scholars have considered a separate language, 
Miklosich among the number. It would be curious to 
ascertain whence this fallacy, which has been repeated 
elsewhere, arose. But we must be just to M. Waliszewski. 
He clearly does not wish to be considered either a philologist 
or an antiquary. He devotes but a short space to the bylini 
or legendary poems, and a still shorter to the interesting series 
of chronicles. After a brief account of the slovo o polku 
Igorievé, we find him hurrying to the Domostroi belonging to 
the times of Ivan the Terrible. En passant he has nothing to 
say of the Russkaya Pravda of the twelfth century and the two 
later Sudebniki, although they are equally interesting as legal 
documents and early specimens of the language. Again, 
when he has to do with the bylini he says nothing of Stasov’s 
views on their origin, nor the curious explanation by Miklosich 
of the word rusalka. But we will now hurry with him to that 
part of his work, by far the greater (the earlier period being 
dismissed in forty-six pages), which deals with Russian litera- 
ture from the time of Peter the Great. This is the period 
which naturally claims the reader's attention, and here our 
author appears to his greatest advantage. It will be observed 
that in many instances he is depreciative. We might have 
guessed that he was a Pole if he had not allowed us to see it 
in his criticism of a Russian author’s inaccuracy on a Polish 
matter :— 

“ How is it that the truth of this laborious realism carries no 
conviction to my mind? It may be the Polish countess who 
has stirred my suspicion. Polish countesses receive, asa rule, 
but scurvy treatment at the hands of Russian novelists. And 
it is no part of my duty to defend them here. But I can 
assure M. Tchékhov that not one has ever addressed any man, 
whether her lover or another, by his first two names, according 
to the essentially Russian custom.” 

His accounts of Lomonosov, the learned son of the Arch- 
angel fisherman, and Cantemir are interesting and well 
written. 

Even Trediakovski, with his grotesque epic, is treated 
kindly by him. He is right in praising the vigour of style 
which characterises Derzhavin. The autocratic proclivities of 
Karamzin seem to have prevented our author from apprecia- 
ting him. As regards the false sentimentality of Karamzin it 
was in the air at the time and was in fashion all over Europe. 
When Karamzin sat down on the beach at Calais and wept 
because he was so far from his native country he was affecting 
the manners in vogue around him, it was in the vein of Sterne’s 
Maria. 

To Pushkin M. Waliszewski hardly seems to us to do full 
justice. The novel in verse, Eugene Oniégin, he praises, it is 
true ; but he pooh-poohs Pushkin’s tragedy, Boris Godunov, 
which has always been looked upon as a serious contribution 
to the Russian stage. On the whole, he does not seem to be 
very enthusiastic about the poet, nor about Zhukovski; but 
then the latter is on very different lines. He had hardly any 
original talent, and was little more than a translator. It is 
curious to find M. Waliszewski comparing Zhukovski’s “ Poet 
in the Camp of the Russian Warriors” with Gray's “ Bard,” 
an ode with which it has not an idea in common. Our 
author must have been misled by the title. M. Waliszewski 
gives us some capital bits of criticism on Koltsov, the poetical 
cattle-dealer, who has so often and not very wisely been com- 
pared to Burns. One pretty little lyric our author translates 
into prose. He might have told foreign readers of the 
“ Peasant’s Perplexity” and the beautiful “Song of the 
Ploughman,” which are household words in Russia. We are 
afraid that his poems are untranslatable into English verse ; 
he must be read in the original to be enjoyed. Perhaps the 
Lowland Scotch might be used with fair success. One also 
remembers how delightfully Keble, in his Prelectiones, gave 
some lines of Burns in Theocritean verse; but this was 
merely a four de force. We are struck at once on read- 
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ing Koltsov with the utter absence of humour in his poems ; 
in this respect he is the antipodes of Burns. We must add 
that the latest editor of Koltsov, De Poulet, rejects the pretty 
love story which M. Waliszewski adopts. It is impossible in 
a short notice like the present to pass in review even a small 
part of the names. M. Waliszewski contrives to pack a great 
deal into his concise volume ; even including Tchadaiev, the 
man whom Nicholas put into a lunatic asylum for six months 
for writing a book against Russia. The Tsar said he must be 
mad to run such a tilt against his country. “Neu matris 
validas in viscera vertite vires.” 

Lermontov is a great object of the admiration of M. 
Waliszewski, and with good reason ; we fancy he puts him 
even higher than Pushkin. By the way, while he praises The 
Demon he seems to be unaware of the English version of it 
by Sir A. Condie Stephen, the present British representative 
at the Court of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

History as represented by Soloviov-Kostomarov, Pogodin 
and others, is briefly treated, and also the scientific labours of 
Metchnikov and others—of Mendeleev, however, and Pirogov, 

»there is nothing—and the author seems to find scope for 
himself in his brilliant criticism of the four writers whose 
names have been heard the most out of the confines of their 
native country—Gogol, Turgueniev, Dostoievski and Tolstoi. 
M. Waliszewski shows how the modern realistic novel of every- 
day life was introduced into Russia by Gogol. He passes his 
works in brilliant review. In some, as for instance The Cloak, 
he seems to havea good deal of the humour of Dickens ; 
nothing can be more comic than the figure of the poor clerk 
who makes grimaces when he writes certain letters owing to 
his having had to copy them so frequently. But this tale 
appeared before Dickens had published anything. There is a 
good account of the masterpiece of Gogol, The Dead 
Souls, the meaning of which ambiguous phrase cannot 
be explained here for want of room, but it is duly told 
by M. Waliszewski. It may suffice to say that when Gogol in 
his latter days passed into a state of religious mysticism he 
reproached himself for having used what he considered a 
religious expression in such a way, but with no more reason 
than the converted Bunyan blamed himself for having played 
tip-cat on Sunday. In some of his weird tales, which incor- 
porate legends of the Ukraine, Gogol forcibly reminds us of 
the fantastic narrations of Edgar Allan Poe. It is strange that 
his name has made so little mark in England. Dostoievski is 
familiar to us all. Turgueniev receives his meed of praise, but 
other critics might have been more laudatory. M.Waliszewski 
gives with considerable insight the strength and weakness of 
this great writer. He praises his pictures of nature and his 
subtle female portraits, especially Irene in Smoke. Lastly 
Tolstoi is discussed, and after a careful examination of his two 
great works and his powerful religious tracts—for so 
we must term them, in an eloquent peroration he apos- 
trophises the great prophet, entreating him to leave 
the discussions upon art and science of which he knows 
nothing, and also Biblical permeneutics of which he is equally 
ignorant—and to go back to those wonderful fields in which 
his creative genius was so apparent. The second-rate 
novelists follow after—like the soldiers in the army of Xerxes 
ava. It is clear that M. Waliszewski does not think much of 
the latest development, with the exception perhaps of Chekhov, 
nor does he affect much the later poets—Polonski, Maikov 
and Shenshin (Fet). He thinks that a period of inertia has 
supervened—from which, let us hope, the genius of Russia 
will issue with new strength. 

A few words may be added on the translation; for the 
book was originally written in French. It is not altogether 
adequate, and here and there a confusion has ensued, as 
where the names of Gogol and Pushkin have got shifted in 
the well-known story of Gogol calling upon Pushkin early 
and finding that he had been playing cards all night. Then 
again we have Magharabati (p. 146) spoken of as an Indian poet 
(sic), but the original is in a great measure responsible for this. 
Unfortunately the French spelling of the Russian names has 
been preserved, which is liable to cause confusion, as 
Chichkov for Shishkov. Instances could be pointed out of 
other mistakes in the translation of titles, but these will 
suffice. 


W. R, MORPILL, 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 


Tue Apostotic AGE. By J. Vernon Bartlet, M.A. (Eras of the 
Christian Church Series.) London : T. and T. Clark. 


Ir is sometimes assumed that the main achievements of modern 
Biblical scholarship have been on the field of Old Testament 
history and criticism. Certainly the results there reached have 
been very striking, but they must not be allowed to obscure 
the fact that a similar work has been going on in New Testa- 
ment literature with consequences equally important and far- 
reaching if less sensational. The names of Harnack, Ramsay 
and Holt, to mention only three of the most familiar, represent 
a new critical atmosphere, and serve almost to mark an epoch, 
And the distance which separates these from some of their 
great predecessors in the same field—ce.g., Bishop Lightfoot, is 
far greater than mercly one of years. One therefore welcomes 
with more than ordinary interest any attempt to co-ordinate 
the results so far achieved, and to rewrite the history of the 
period covered by the New Testament writings. 

It is no less a task than this that Professor Vernon Bartlet 
attacks in the volume before us, and let it be said at once, with 
no small measure of success. He has real qualifications for 
the work, is an exact and patient scholar, eminently judicial as 
a critic, and has at the same time the kind of sympathy with 
the spiritual tone and life of the early Christian Church which 
is necessary in order to understand it. He has produceda 
book sober and strong rather than brilliant, but withal emin- 
ently readable, and one that for the ordinary student will throw 
a flood of new light on the subject. How far the book may 
deserve its place in “a series of popular monographs” the 
author in his Preface confesses himself hardly able to judge. 
If we might answer for him we should say that his book is far 
better than the average of those published in such series. It is 
not “ popular” in the usual invidious sense of the word, but a 
serious piece of work which demands the attention of the 
scholar as well as of the casual student of the period under 
survey. 

Mr. Bartlet divides his book into four main sections. The 
first of these, under the title “The First Generation,” A.D. 29-62, 
covers the period of the Acts of the Apostles. Here Mr. 
Bartlet largely follows the lead of Professor Ramsay, though 
differing from him on several more or less important points. 
In some respects his work forms an excellent supplement to 
Ramsay's, gathering up its loose threads of narrative and 
presenting a more consecutive story of the events than can be 
obtained from Ramsay’s brilliant but discursive pages. Of 
St. Paul and his work Mr. Bartlet makes a very careful and 
illuminating study, and seems particularly successful in his 
attempt to ‘place’ the Apostle—i.c., to understand his exact 
relation to the general life and thought of the Church. 
Of the Pauline letters the following is a very suggestive 
estimate :— 

“He wrote primarily as the prince of missionaries rather 
than as the theologian. This means that he was not engaged in 
developing a system of thought in logical order, but in apply- 
ing certain vital and far-reaching principles (given from the 
first in his own conversion) to the variety of conditions in 
which he found his actual readers. He writes to feed them, 
not to evolve his own thought. Hence the wonder that has 
sometimes been expressed as to the doctrinal colourlessness of 
the Thessalonian letters, the absence of ‘the distinctively 
Pauline gospel,’ is quite needless. That Paul already possessed 
such a gospel is clear from the Galatian letter, which, even 
assuming that it had not already been written, yet contains a 
retrospective passage (Gal. ii. 15-21) which goes back beyond 
the date of his first European Mission. And the fact that he 
does not here and now express himself in the way referred to, 
proves simply that he was no theological partizan with a ‘ fixed 
idea’ and a monotonous emphasis, but a wise and loving 
missionary. 

In the three remaining sections of the book there is less 
of actual narrative and more of the criticism and examination 
of sources. The first of them is entitled “ The Age of Transi- 
tion,” A.D. 62-70, the second, “ The Second Generation ; Trials 
and Consolidation,” and the third deals with Church life and 
doctrine. In these sections, which comprise the larger half 
of his book, Mr. Bartlet seeks to give us some insight into the 
life and thought of Christians during the period between the 
death of St. Paul and the end of the first century. A good 
deal is made of the destruction of Jerusalem in a.v. 70, and of 
jts influence on the doctrine of the Parousia, in relation to 
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which and to Christian Apocalyptic in general Mr. Bartlet 
says i— 

' “Was it ever fulfilled ? Not as expected. It suffered from 
the mistaken perspective which then marred all forecasts as to 
the Parousia. Traditional modes of thought were but old wine- 
skins wherein to pour the new wine of Christ’s Gospel. They 
were, it is true, all that were then available. That they burst 
under the pressure of the larger and more expansive truths 
need not surprise us. It was so with other features in the 
Messianic expectation when Jesus came. And all were equally 
fashioned on the older precedents under which the progressive 
revelation had been given.” 

We have no space to do more than just allude to the admir- 
able discussions on the Didaché, the epistles of Barnabas and 
Clement, various Apocalyptic writings, and the Canonical 
Gospels. Some surprise will probably be expressed at Mr. 
Bartlet’s apparent conservatism in regard to the dates of the 
Gospels and various epistles of the New Testament. Suffice 
it to say that he gives very good reasons for every position 
he adopts and that his conclusions fit in wonderfully well with 
his history and chronology. His attitude on these questions 
is decidedly a moderate one, midway between extremes on 
either side. On matters of Church organisation Mr. Bartlet 
lets the facts speak for themselves, and is refreshingly free 
from bias. It would be well if all Church historians would 
write in the spirit of the following words :— 

“In considering the picture just given of primitive Church 
fellowship the mind inevitably turns to comparisons with our 
own day. The contrasts are striking, and it is vain to ignore 
them ; but it is equally vain to condemn the later usages simply 
because they are not altogether as the earlier. So to judge is 
to ‘turn the Gospel into a second Levitical code’ by ‘making 
the Apostolic history into a set of authoritative precedents to 
be rigorously copied without regard to time and place.’ ” 

It will be seen that Mr. Bartlet has to treat a good deal of 
highly controversial matter, and it is only fair to say that he is 
singularly free from the spirit of mere controversy. Even 
those who differ most widely from his standpoint can hardly 
refuse a hearing to one who treats his subject with abundant 
knowledge and in a spirit at once so judicious and so fair. 


W. B. SELBIE. 





FRENCH PHILOSOPHY. 


HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE. By Lucien Lévy- 
Bruhl. With Portraits. Kegan Paul. 


THIs is a translation, produced apparently in America, of 
an important work by Professor Lévy-Bruhl, of the Sorbonne. 
In appearance, in matters of print, of spelling and of 
punctuation, it is not altogether suitable to English taste. But 
the translation is well done, and the book itself is full of inte- 
rest and of value. In dealing with an enormous subject—for 
the volume is a treatise upon modern French philosophy from 
the days of Descartes to those of Taine and Renan—the 
author has wisely omitted the philosophic writers of the second 
rank, and has confined himself to discussing the influence of 
the really representative men, the original thinkers, whose 
works “have had a posterity” in Europe. But M. Lévy- 
Bruhl has construed this limitation in a liberal sense, and has 
grouped with the “ professional” philosophers, who elaborated 
distinct systems of their own, various thinkers like Voltaire, 
De Maistre and Renan, who by different methods profoundly 
affected the ideas of their time. If his book thus loses 
something by the increased necessity of condensation, it gains 
on the other hand in comprehensiveness and scope ; and so 
far as any general survey can contain so vast a subject, M. 
Lévy-Bruhl has been successful in a very difficult task. 

It is with Descartes that the history naturally begins, for 
there probably never liveda writer more intrepidly determined 
to initiate a new era in human thought. The famous rule of 
“evidence” first establishing reason as the supreme judge of 
truth, and then vainly endeavouring to withdraw from its 
scope the problems of religion and of government, inevitably 
carried its disciples further than their master wished, to 
challenge claims and institutions which he would have left 
untonched. From the cogito, ergo sum, the first principle of 
his philosophy, Descartes went on to demonstrate the 


existence of God. Man knows that he thinks, but he knows 
also that he doubts, and therefore that he is imperfect: for 
not knowing instead of knowing is an imperfection. Man 
therefore has an idea of perfection, and that can only come to 
him from the existence of the perfect Being, God. But into 
the ethical conceptions thus suggested Descartes would not go. 
His conceptions are rather those of a great mathematician, 
living at a time when physics and chemistry hardly existed, and 
when biology did not exist at all. Descartes’ system was in a 
sense a mechanical system, in the sense in which most men of 
science are mechanical, in the sense in which the science of 
nature, which he so patiently studied, is a mechanism too. 
But its vigorous rationalism, its clear ideas, its freedom from 
superannuated doctrines, gave it a profound influence upon the 
thought of France, and his successors proceeded to develop it 
in many different directions. Malebranche proceeded to found 
upon it a system of Christian idealism, which with its fine 
union of piety and metaphysics should reconcile Cartesian 
precepts with Roman Catholic theology :— 

“I am persuaded, Ariste, that one has need to be a sound 
philosopher in order to find one’s way into the understanding 
of the truths of faith, and that the better fortified a man is in 
the true principles of metaphysics, the more steadfastly will he 
cling to the truths of religion.” 

Pascal too drew from Descartes the weapons which, handled 
with his rare dexterity and charged with his persuasive 
eloquence, he would fain have used to prove that belief is 
rational, and that philosophy subserves the purposes of faith. 
But in the eighteenth century Descartes’ successors chose 
another path. To Descartes religion was sacred from inquiry 
or attack, and the political reformer was too often a man 
of “blundering and restless humours,” But with the 
eighteenth century a new spirit had taken hold upon the 
minds of men. Bayle, “the pride of the human species,” as 
Voltaire’s swelling compliment proclaimed him, Bayle, the 
shy, pedantic critic, the Protestant commentator, poring over 
dusty folios in obscure exile at Rotterdam, prepared the way 
for the revolt of the philosophers against the theology which 
they had served or spared so long, and Voltaire, his eulogist 
and pupil, made that revolt apparent and supreme. We think 
that M. Lévy-Bruhl is amply justified in granting, as Kant did, 
the title of philosopher to Voltaire. “On the main points of 
his doctrine—on God, the soul, morals, the essential principle 
of religion, Voltaire was always consistent with himself.” It 
is always curious to realise that this most typical of Frenchmen 
drew from Englishmen, from Locke and Newton chiefly, most 
of the ideas which he was to popularise in France. But his 
whole attitude of mind—the lightness, the impatience, the wit, 
the apparent insincerity, the tendency to construct from his 
ingenious imagination the history of religions, of governments, 
of nations, instead of learning it as students should—all these 
qualities came to him from the people and the traditions 
among which he grew up. “ Teach belief in God,” said the 
shrewd old cynic sincerely. “No man has any right to 
contradict you. You will say something which is probable 
and necessary to mankind.” 

Helped by the wit and genius of Voltaire, critical and 
humanitarian ideas spread over Europe, and following on the 
lines suggested by Montesquieu’s Esprit des Lois, they soon 
attacked, but in a less wise historic spirit, the foundations of 
society and government in France. To the Encyclopzdists 
M. Levy-Bruhl devotes comparatively little space; but his 
summary of their teaching is both appreciative and acute :— 

“ Diderot was as adventurous, expansive and lyrical as 
D'Alembert was prudent, reserved and methodical. But his 
disorder is rich in ideas. Diderot was one of the most extra- 
ordinary mind-stirring writers that the world has ever seen.” 

The man’s curiosity was inexhaustible, his reflections were 
deeply suggestive, his love of humanity fervent, his ethics 
“ unfortunately influenced by the lachrymose sentimentality 
of the times.” We shall not quarrel with M. Lévy-Bruhl 
because he passes rather rapidly from Diderot, or because he 
gives but a low estimate—we think it a just estimate—of the 
work of Helvetius and D'Holbach. But we could wish that he 
had dealt rather more fully with the political aspects of the 
teaching of Rousseau. We demur to the argument that “ those 
who objected that Rousseau’s ‘ Man in a state of nature’ had 
never existed, failed very egregiously to understand him.” We 
are tempted to reply to the advocate who tells us that “ nobody 
ever suffered more than did Rousseau from social tyranny and 
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hypocrisy,” that few men more richly deserved the sufferings 
which he encountered, and, we might add, enjoyed. But we 
have not met with a better summary of Rousseau’s whole 
philosophical system, at once brief and comprehensive, 
sympathetic and clear, than the very lucid chapter 
devoted to the subject in this book. To follow M. Levy- 
Bruhl into all the later developments of his great subject 
would distend this notice to intolerable lengths. To Condorcet 
the proper object of philosophy was man, and man’s social 
progress and development have been the theme of not a few 
of his successors since. While in the reaction which followed 
the Revolution, some thinkers like De Maistre and Victor 
Cousin laboured “to rebuild eternal beliefs,” many modern 
ideas of social reformation were germinating too. “I had set 
myself the task,” says Saint-Simon, “ of throwing light upon 
the question of social organization ;” the supreme principle 
of morals in the new society was to be that all men ought 
to work. With Comte there appeared in France a wider 
doctrine, an original system of philosophy, such as had not 
been seen for years, “ endeavouring,” says M. Levy-Bruhl, 
perhaps a little vaguely, “to give a final solution to the prob- 
lems of theory and practice.” Comte is a descendant of the 
earlier philosophers, linked to Descartes by Fontenelle and 
Montesquieu, by Diderot and D’Alembert, by Condorcet, 
Cabanis and Bichat ; and almost everywhere in the present 
century the underlying spirit of his doctrine may be found. 
M. Lévy-Bruhl’s estimate of this remarkable writer seems to 
us to be in many respects appreciative and sound. So too is 
his estimate of Renan, who, though in a sense anti-Christian, 
still always remained in essential points a priest. But fora 
full and critical examination of this and other aspects of 
modern French philosophic teaching, we will refer our 
readers directly to M. Lévy-Bruhl’s interesting and thoughtful 
book. 


C. E. MALLET. 





A CHATTY WAR CORRESPONDENT. 


To MODDER RIVER WITH METHUEN. By Alfred Kinnear. Bristol : 
J]. W. Arrowsmith. 


As the first uncensored account of Lord Methuen's operations 
from Orange River to Magersfontein, and as an eminently 
readable book,written in an easy and direct style, Mr. Kinnear’s 
little volume will command widespread interest. It is true 
that the book bears marks of hasty production, but the author 
has just been recovering from a severe illness, and it would 
perhaps be hypercritical to cavil at such obvious blunders as 
“ De Arr,” “ Colonel Plumer in command at Kimberley,” and 
“a fearsome mixed monster, called that Nordenfe/f-Hotchkiss.” 

In his preface Mr. Kinnear hopes that his narrative may “do 
justice to a General who laboured from deficient resources, 
and correct the grim pleasantry ‘shelled with blunders.” It 
cannot be said that a careful perusal of the book will have 
exactly the effect anticipated. On the contrary, the reader is 
more likely to carry away the impression that our troops 
behaved with magnificent courage, that the generalship was 
vague and haphazard, and that the Intelligence Department 
was guilty of a well-nigh criminal negligence. 

“It seems to me,” said a well-known colonel of the Guards, 

“that our leaders find out the strongest position of the enemy, 

and then attack him in front.” “It appears to me,” put in a 

brother officer, “that they attack him first, and find out his 

position afterwards.” 
The impression conveyed by this is not reassuring, especi- 
ally when we read further on that “there was an absurd 
contempt for the enemy on the part of the headquarters staff, 
and an indifference, most pronounced, to his whereabouts 
and strength.” Theeffect of this was seen at Modder River, 
when the Intelligence Department reported :—“We have 
knowledge that the Boers are there in a mere handful which 
it will be easy enough to dispose of. Their dispersal across 
the river will not occupy more than a few minutes.” 

It is perhaps unnecessary to remind the reader that the 
“mere handful” consisted of 8,000 Boers, and that the “few 
minutes” developed into thirteen and a half hours, during 


which, to quote Lord Methuen, “the battle of the century” 
was fought. 

It is however with genuine pride and pleasure that we 
read of the splendid behaviour of our men under the most 
trying circumstances, and the admirably restrained descrip- 
tion of the charge of the Naval Brigade at Graspan (or Enslin) 
stirs the reader's admiration for the brave men who, under a 
murderous and unexpected fire, stormed and captured a 
strongly held kopje, which was “supposed” to be unoccu- 
pied. 

Many people, and probably all Scotchmen, will turn first 
to the end of the book, in the hope of finding some explana- 
tion of the disaster to the Highland Brigade at Magersfontein, 
but they will look in vain. Mr. Kinnear describes it as “a 
shocking and regrettable accident, due to miscalculation and 
the unrecognised vicissitudes of an imperfectly understood 
ground.” It would appear however that the real cause was 
the impossibility of moving a large force over unknown 
ground on a fitch dark night. It is a military axiom that for 
small night attacks dark and stormy nights are the best, as 
the numbers of the assailants are thereby exaggerated and 
concealed, but for large operations clear, starlight nights are 
the best owing to the extreme difficulty of moving large 
bodies of men in the dark; and it would appear therefore 
that the finest regiments in the British Army were sacrificed 
by the neglect of an elemental principle on the part of our 
commanders. Regarding the losses of the Boers it is interest- 
ing to find Mr. Kinnear saying “I have been unable to find 
evidence supporting our own sanguine estimates;” for there 
Was never any apparent reason why the Boers, generally 
invisible and behind excellent cover, should have suffered to 
anything like the extent reported. 

The book concludes with two excellent pen-portraits of 
the rival leaders, though we question whether Lord Methuen 
will feel flattered by the description of himself :— 

“Tn his war kit of khaki and drab puttees, walking with bent 
head and rounded shoulders, his legs curved outwards, as if 
from a life’s growth in the saddle, he suggests from a rear 
view nothing so much as the back end of a dromedary dragging 
itself across the veldt.” 

And again :— 

“ Yet, ifthe most stirring or noticeable figure to be met with 
in the headquarters’ staff, he seems instinctively to suggest 
want of intellectual and physical proportions. He is visibly a 
man of nervous indefiniteness.”’ 

Nervous indefiniteness is scarcely a suitable characteristic of 
a leader of men. 

The description of Cronje has already been so largely 
quoted that the following extract must suffice :-— 

“ Looking, indeed, at some schools of sacred painters to be 
met with in art tramps upon the Continent, I should, without 
intentional irreverence, describe Cronje’s as a Christ-like face. 
Its expression is rather of sorrowing kindliness, of a wistful 
desire to live at peace with the world, of a man who would 
exist cleanly, pay his debts, and go to bed on the right side of 
midnight.” 

Such is the man who brought Lord Methuen to a standstill, 
and who is now a prisoner in Lord Roberts’ hands, after an 
heroic and magnificent resistance. 


THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


The Contemporary Review contains an interesting article on 
Housing by Mr. Robert Donald. After a review of the work 
of the Royal Commission of 1889, the writer proceeds to 
enumerate some of the improvements whicit have actually 
been effected. The Commissioners recommended reform of 
Local Government, and the Acts of 1889 and 1894 have done 
something to carry out their suggestions. The Building Acts 
have been amended, the status of medical officers has 
been raised, and Mr. Donald goes so far as to claim 
that all the reforms proposed by the Commissioners 
have been carried out, except the rating of vacant land. 
It is only possible to agree with his view that that 
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particular reform “would not have relieved us of our 
present difficulties,” on the hypothesis that he means that it is 
not the panacea. The rating of ground values (including vacant 
land) certainly governs the solution of the difficulty. And 
surely Mr. Donald's statement that new housing accommoda- 
tion has always been provided for working people displaced 
by railways is scarely accurate. Mr. Donald recognises that 
there is much still to be done, and quotes Mr. Shirley Murphy's 
estimate that there are, in London, over half-a-million people 
in need of re-housing. He points out very properly that one 
of our chief difficulties is that the law is not strictly enforced. 
On the other hand there is the very serious objection that the 
enforcement of the law would sometimes inflict serious hard- 
ships. A sanitary authority has in some cases to choose between 
sanctioning overcrowding and driving large classes of the 
population into the streets. 

Mr. Foote illustrates this grim alternative from the experi- 
ence of the County Council in Bethnal Green. The County 
Council erected a model colony for 6,000 people, and the 
neighbourhood is more crowded than ever :— 

“The poor are hunted from pillar to post, but the housing 
problem remains unsolved. All our efforts seem to have no 
further result than is produced by a man turning water ina 
pail. He shifts the position of the water, but doesn't alter its 
bulk. We shift the position of the housing problem but never 
solve it. 

Mr. Donald confirms Mr. Foote’s account by quoting what 
has happened at Glasgow. 

He concludes, as most students of the problem have reluc- 
tantly been obliged to conclude, that for the very poor there 
isno immediate solution, and that the only hope of settling 
the question lies in taking action to accommodate the poor, 
and thus gradually and indirectly providing for the very poor. 
Something must be done, he urges, to supply buildings of the 
nature of those erected by the Guinness Trust at a rent within 
the reach of the poorest of the labouring classes. Mr. Donald 
summarises the necessary amendments to Mr. Chaplin's Bill, 
including, amongst others, the registration of owners of land- 
property, the rating of vacant land, the expedition of the 
procedure for closing or demolishing a house unfit for habita- 
tion, and amendments designed to make compulsory purchase 
simpler, less expensive, and more expeditious. Mr. Donald's 
article should certainly be read for the light which it throws 
upon a rather neglected aspect of the Housing Question, the 
Acts already on the Statute Book, and the opportunities for 
action by private individuals and committees. 

The indiscreet and tedious enthusiasts who used to talk so 
much nonsense about the “ Belgian Shakespeare ” have been very 
useful to our fugitive humourists : but the inevitable deprecia- 
tion of Maeterlinck has entered at last upon a new phase, that 
of serious and intelligent criticism, if we may judge by 
a very readable article, signed by Arthur R. Ropes, also in 
the Contemporary. Even this writer is not wholly serious ; 
and indeed we are grateful to him for quoting a most 
diverting rimed argument to La Princesse Maleine, by Adrian 
Ross ; and also for his own witty definition of a symbolist 
as “a man who says something else.” But it is much 
to find any criticism of a mystic which does not refuse 
to adopt the mystical standpoint. The writer finds little 
enough to praise in the author of Serres Chaudes and 
Les Aveugles ; but his criticism is vitiated by his failure 
to synthetize the moralist or philosopher with the drama- 
tist and poet in Maeterlinck. One explains the other. 
The dramatist has made silence speak; he is the poet 
of presentiment; he has exposed the tragedy of being 
inarticulate. The artist in words who has despaired of speech 
may appear to resemble the bad carpenter of the proverb ; 
but in the case of Maeterlinck the insufficiency or inutility of 
speech is actually the latent demonstrandum. It might be 
called a part of the subject-matter of his drama ; it is one of 
the truths he has expressed most articulately in his essays. 
It is curious that so intelligent a critic should seem to attribute 
what he thinks an ineffectiveness in Maeterlinck’s writings to 
the fact that he is a Fleming writing French, for as a matter 
of fact it is a most remarkable feature that, alone of all the 
Belgian jeunes perhaps, he writes the French of France— 
indeed, almost the French of the seventeenth century, at least 
in La Sagesse et la Destinée, if we may trust the best of his 
French critics. 


FICTION, 


THE Wor p's Mercy. By Maxwell Gray. London: Heinemann. 

ANDROMEDA. By Robert Buchanan. London: Chatto and Windus. 

FEo. By Max Pemberton. London : Hodder and Stoughton. 

THE MonrEyY SENSE. By John Strange Winter. London: Grant 
Richards. 

Nemo. By Theo Douglas. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 


The author of The Silence of Dean Maitland is a novelist 
with some very recognizable and welcome good qualities. He 
has invention and a sufficient sense of the dramatic. He is on the 
whole on good terms with life, and would perhaps like to 
consider himself an optimist without illusions. In the book 
we have mentioned, the union of these qualities carried him 
to something very like success. Yet even there one recognized an 
uncertainty of characterization and an inadequacy of style. In 
the short stories which make up the volume called The World's 
Mercy these faults are rather more noticeable in the absence 
of any strong imaginative idea. All the stories, with the 
exception of the somewhat vulgar essay in comedy called 
Sweet Revenge, are interesting and readable, but they are all 
somewhat commonplace. Mr. Maxwell Gray hasa sentimental 
tendency to rehabilitate his criminals, and to see poetic 
justice done at the expense of probability. His characters 
have no possible interest outside the circumstances in which 
he places them, and it is not always easy then to find con- 
sistency in their behaviour. His dialogue, especially in the 
mouths of his Miss Ormondes and Miss Stainers, makes one 
wish that he would confine his characters to the lower middle 
classes. Yet he is the author of The Silence of Dean Maitland, 
and those who most admired that book will find much to 
hold their attention and to make them think in The World's 
Mercy. 

Andromeda, for all its flamboyant cover, is in Mr. 
Buchanan’s more restrained manner. It is called “An Idyll 
of the Great River,” and tells how two artists in the fifties find 
on Canvey Island at the mouth of the Thames a beautiful and 
refined girl with a romantic story. Somerset, the younger 
artist, was no Perseus, and Matt Watson, the mysterious, 
adventurous seamen of Ouidaesque romance, was no devouring 
monster ; but the chance of the girl’s name (which was taken 
from the ship in which she was born) keeps the old legend in 
mind and serves without any inartistic forcing of the analogy 
on the author’s part to lift a somewhat commonplace story 
into the realm of the fantastic and romantic. There is some 
attempt in Andromeda at picturing the Bohemian life of the 
period, but the result is a picture true enough in details but in 


- general effect as conventional as the character drawing of the 


book. Mr. Buchanan has written a mild, poetical melodrama 
with a little simple psychology that does not try the ,brain or 
the patience. It is worth a week’s popularity. 

Féo is avery readable romance by the author of Kronstadt. 
The heroine is a singer, the daughter of out-at-elbows Georges 
de Berthier, who could call himself Count de Mornay if he 
would. When singing at Vienna she wins the love of Jerome, 
the son of the Archduke, and the story is concerned with the 
various attempts of the latter to keep the young couple apart, 
and his final acquiescence in the inevitable. The passion of 
the Austrian House for morganatic marriages gives topical 
interest to the book, and the adventures of Féo in Paris, and 
in the Chateau of the romantic old Countess, who lives for a 
love adventure, are very good reading. Féo, Jerome, the 
young Cambridge undergraduate who loves Féo unselfishly 
and the old Countess are very good figures for a stirring, 
dramatic tale. Mr. Pemberton is quite at his best in Féo, 
which means that he has produced a brisk, pleasing book, 
careless of the probabilities, but not so obviously so as to 
disillusion the reader, and full enough of interest to carry one 
breathless to the last page. 

Jilted by her first lover, for whom she presumably had 
some affection, Angelique Dodsworth tries to gain fame 
and wealth on the stage, an attempt which ends in a 
large crop of debts and a small Jewish husband to pay them. 
She soon, however, obtains a divorce, and marries a rich 
and urbane, but old and selfish portrait-painter, by name 
Sir John Berkely, After a short period of social glory her 
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extravagance compels the new husband to refuse responsibility 
for her debts. The heroine in her trouble takes to brandy. 
At this point the story ends. The artistic arrangement 
of the book is somewhat marred by the fact that there | 
are four main denouments none more conclusive than the 
others, while the crude realism of the dialogue is at times 
repellent. The authoress can hardly be congratulated on this | 
story. | 

A mesmerist who has command of the soul of his 
beautiful daughter, a hideous figure in which that soul can be | 
imprisoned, a Methodist lover and his relations, are the | 
characters which go to the making of the feverish, but well 
enough told, tale of Nemo, by Theo Douglas. If the theme 
were only as good as the accessories, the book might be 
excellent. Such as it is, the plot is well carried out; the 
attention is held all through, and the conclusion is as vague 
and dramatic as the most emotional of modern novel-readers 
could desire. By far the best part of the book is that which 
deals with the thoughts and doings of a Methodist Connexion, 
for there is no doubt that Theo Douglas is more at home in 
ordinary life than in the region of the Unknown. Psycho- 
logical novels require either deep scientific interest or great 
powers of imagination ; these are neither of them to be found 
in Nemo, and the result is that the main plot is forced 
and dull. 
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rds for Life's Journey, with a | 
} 
| 


ART 
Pinnington (Edward), Sir David Wilkie and the Scots School of Painters, 1s. 6d. 
Oliphant, Anderson 
POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 
Owen (Douglas), The River, the Docks and the Port, rs. C. E. Perry and Sons. 
Smart (William, LL.D.), Taxation of Land Values and the Single Tax. Glasgow : 
James Maclehose and Sons | 
HISTORY 
Abbot (Evelyn, M.A., LL.D.), A History of Greece, 10s. 6d. Longmans, Green. } 
Mitchell (The late Alex. F.. D.D., LL.D.), The Scottish Reformation ; beingthe Baird | 
Lectures for 1899, edited by D. Hay Fleming, LL.D. 6s. W. Blackwood and | 
Sons | 
Orsi (Pietro), Modern Italy, 1748-1808, ss. T. Fisher Unwin. } 
LITERATURE AND BELLES LETTRES. 
Symons (Arthur), The Symbolistic Movement in Literature. W. Heinemann 
Yeats (W. B.). Introduction and Notes by, A Book of Irish Verse Selected from 
Modern Writers, 3s. 6d. Methuen and Co 
BIOGRAPHY 
Arnold (Thomas, M.A.), Passages in a Wandering Life, 12s. 6d 
Grant Duff (Right Hon. Sir Mountstuart E., 
1888, in Two Volumes, 18s ohn Murray 
Lucas (J. J. S, BA. M.R.CS.), Nordrach at Home, 1s. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 
Parkin (George R., C.M.G.), Life of Edward Thring, Head Master of U ppingham 
School: Life, Diary, and Letters. Macmillans. 
MILITARY. 
History of Mhe Boer War, Part L., 1 Methuen and Co, 
Igguiden (Captain H. A.), The 2nd Battalion Derbyshire Regiment in the Sikkim 
Expedition of 1888. 1s. 6d. Swan, Sonnenschein 
Raines (General Sir Julius, K.C.B.), The gsth (the Derbyshire) Regiment in Central 
India, 1s. 6d. Swan, Sonnenschein 
Slessor (Captain A. K.), The and Battalion Derbyshire Regiment in Tirah, 2s. 6d 
Swan, Sonnenschein. 


E. Arnold. 
G.CS.L), Notes from a Diary, 1886- 


VERSE AND THE DRAMA, 
Hopper (Nora), Songs of the Morning, 3s. 6d. Grant Richards. 
Roberts (George Ashmore), The Watch Tower, Chryssa, and other Poems, 1a 6d. 
Elliot Stock. 
SCIENCE. 
Aikin (William A.), The Voice : its Physiology and Cultivation, 3s. 6d. Macmillans 
Parker (The late T. Jeffery, D.Sc., F.R.S.) and Parker (W. N.), An Element: ary Course 
of Practical Zoology, 10s. 6d. Macmillans. 
FICTION. 
Barr (Amelia E.), Was it Right to Forgive? 6s. T. Fisher Unwin. 
Cobb (Thomas), Scruples, 3s. 6d. Grant Richards 
Gaggin (John), Among the Man-Eaters ; The Overseas Library, 2s, 
Puxiey (Francis L.), Maitland of Cortezia, 6s. Grant Rich: ards. 
Richings (Emily), Sir Walter's Wife, 6s. Henry J. Drave 
Tolstoy (Leo), Resurrection, 6s. F. R. Henderson. 
Tytler (Sarah), Logan's Loyalty, 6s. John Long 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS 
Crampton's -- agazine, March, 6d. New Century Press 
Engineering Times, M arch, 6d. P. 5S. King and Son. 
Idler, March, 6d R. Russell 
National Review, March, 2s. 6d 
New Century Review, March, 6d 
Nuova Antologia, March. Rome 
Scribner's Magazine, March, is, 


T. Fisher Unwin 


E. Arnold 
New Century Press 
Sampson Low. 
REPRINTS. 
Great Britain and the Dutch Republics, reprinted from the Times, 3d. The Times 
Office. 


Rossetti (Dante Gabriel), Poems : The Siddal Edition, 2s. 6d, Ellis and Elvey. 


Stanley (Arthur Penrhyn, D.D. » Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnoid, D.D., 
2s. Ward, Lock. 

Sterne (Laurence), The Life and bone of Tristram Shandy, Gentleman—A 
Sentimental Journey 
Macmillan. 


France and Italy, In Two Volumes, 7s. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dickinson (W. Howship, M.D.), King Arthur in Cornwall, 4s. 6d 
Green. 

Dimock (Rev. A., M.A.), St. Paul's, the Cathedral and See, 1s. 6d. G. Bell and Sons 

Gurnhill (Rev. J., B.A.), The Morals of Suicide,6s. Longmans, Green, 

Hardy (E. ]., M.A.), Mr. Thomas Atkins, 6s. T. Fisher Unwin 

Hoffman (Prof.), Translated and Edited by, The Games of Greco, with a Biography 
of Greco, by J. A. Leen, 2s. G. Routledge and Sons 

Loch (C. S.), Introduction by, The Annual Charities and Digest, 4s. Longmans 


Longmans 


Green. . 
Sims (George R.), Without the Limelight, Theatrical Life as it is, 3s. 6d. Chatto and 
Windus. 


LIMITED 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THREE MONTHS, SIX MONTHS, AND 
TWELVE MONTHS 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 
The Best and Most Popular Books of the Season 
are now in Circulation. 
PROSPECTUSES OF TERMS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second- 
hand). Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 


Suitable for Birthday and Wedding Presents. 


30—44, NEW OXFORD-STREET; 
241, Brompton-road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria-street, E.C., London ; 
and at 10—12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


OBERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY, 1900. 

FULL ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTION OF OBER- 
AMMERGALU, its Play, and the Bavarian 
Highlands, with Itineraries of Tours organised by 
Dr. LuNN and Mr. PEROWNE, post-free.—Secretary, 
5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


CITY OF NOTTINGHAM. 
HE CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are prepared to 
accept LOANS at 3 per cent. 
For particulars apply City Accountant, St. Peter’s Church Side, 
Nottingham. 
SAMUEL G. JOHNSON, Town Clerk. 
The Guildhall, UE, 20th February, 1900. 


SCHOOLS. 
RU GBY SC HOOL. 


The EXAMINATION for Scholarships will begin MONDAY, May 28 


Particulars may be obtained from Headmaster 
THE ‘LEYS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMIN 
Early coquiry should be made of the Head Master. 


CHRIST’ S COLLEGE, 


BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
—F. W. AVELING, M.A., B.Sc. 
Home Comforts. 
Practical Science Teaching. 
Public School , 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPSs’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTIRG 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


JOHN HEATH’S 


PENS 
SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES. 


Bronze, 2s. Gd., Golden Coated, 3s. Gd. per gross; 
or in Gd. Boxes. 


Sample Box, 24 kinds, 7 stamps. 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Principal 


,ATION at end of MARCH. 
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THE WESTMINSTER BUDGET. 


Price 3d.; by post 3id. 


CONTENTS OF THIS WEEK'S ISSUE. 
How the World Wags. Illustrated. 
Cartoons of the Week. By F.C. G. 
Majuba and Paardeberg 
At Last! 
Budget Night: Notes and Sketches in Parliament. 
The War : Persons and Incidents. Illustrated. 
The Paris Exhibition : Illustrated with Photographs. 
Ditties of the Day. 
Telephotography : A Word about Long-Distance Photographs. 
Illustrated. 
“When the Blast of War Blows in our Ears.” By Elizabeth 
Robins. 
John Bull and his Garden. Spring Flowers a-growin’. 
Concerning Dress. Illustrated. 
The Week at the London Theatres. 
The Spurgeon Autobography. Illustrated. 
Literary Notes and News. 
A Day in Devon. By G. B. Burgin. 
A Modern Miracle-Worker. 
Our Chess Page. 
Stories of Sir David Wilkie. 
A Suburban Cradle of Electricity. Illustrated. 
Here, There, and Everywhere. 
Strange Statistics. By Andrew Lang. 
All the Week’s News, &c. 


Thirty-six Pages of Letterpress and Pictures. 





Publishing Office : Tudor Street, London, E.C. 
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SECOND LARGE EDITION READY. 


THE WAR _IN 
SOUTH AFRICA: 


ITS CAUSES AND EFFECTS. 
By 7. A. HOBSON. 


Demy 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 
“Precisely the book most needed at the present juncture 
pide most scrupulously cautious and temperate, and intrinsi- 
cally valuable.” —Echo. 

“ A work written in such a spirit clearly demands serious atten- 
tion. . . . . Let the reader study this book, and then, if he 
will, return to Mr. Fitzpatrick’s.”—Westminster Gazette. 

“It is possible to read with interest and with pleasure far into 
these pages without ceasing to lose faith in the author’s impartiality 
as well as his ability.’"—Daily News. 




















SECON D EDITION NOW READY. 
JOHN RUSKIN: 
SOCIAL REFORMER. 


By ¥. A. HOBSON. 
With Fine Portrait, demy 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

“A very thoughtful and interesting treatise.”—Spectator. 

“Mr. Ruskin’s admirers will feel indebted to Mr. Hobson for 
so thorough and sympathetic a study and exposition of the splendid 
ideals of one of the leading minds of our time.”-—Leeds Mercury. 

NOW READY EVERYWHERE. 

IMPRESSIONS, 1831-1900. 


By the Hon. G. C. BRODRICK, 
Warden of Merton College, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo., 16s. 


J. NISBET and CO., Ltd., 21, Berners Street, W.  e¢ 
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Blackwell's 


MALT VINEGAR, 


PICKLES, SAUCES, 


JAMS, SOUPS, 


AND POTTED MEATS 


MAY BE OBTAINED 


FROM GROCERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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COUNTY FIRE OFFICE. 


60, REGENT STREET, W., AND 14, CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 
FOUNDED 1807. 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


Henry Ponsonby is commanded ~.4 the Queen to thank 


Mr y 2 A, for a copy of his Handbook 


THE RETURN SYSTEM which has been adopted by this | 


Office since its foundation offers an exceptional advantage to 


the Insured. 


THE RATES OF PREMIUM are the same as those | 


charged by other leading offices. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to RATES 
and the SPECIAL ADVANTAGES offered by the “ County” may 
be obtained upon application to— 

G. W. STEVENS 


Foint Secretaries. 
B. E. RATLIFFE 





ACCIDENTS oF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


insured against, and ? 


FIDELITY BONDS 
granted by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., | 


Established 1849, 


A. VIAN, Secretary. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.-C. 
Invested Funds $10,000,000. 
Number of Accounts, 85,094. 

TWO AND A HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand. TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUI- 
TIES purchased and sold for customers 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Small Deposits received, and Interest allowed monthly on each completed £1. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, post-free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘ * BIRKBECK, Lonpon.” 


MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE. 4 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light _,, Per Dozen. 
Dinner Wine. The quality of this wine will - oo 
be found equal to wine usually sold at much 14/6 8/3 
higher prices. 


T. ESTEPHE. 
S SUPERIOR DINNER CLARET, old in 
bottle. The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increasing number 
of customers it procures us in London and 
the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 17/6 9/9 
in submitting it to those who like pure 
Bordeaux wine. 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to any 
Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in 
Great Britain to equal them in value, Compare them 


with wines sold elsewhere at 16s. and 20s. a dozen and 
upwards. 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in price of 6d. 
per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH & CO., 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37, NORTH JOHN STREET. 
MANCHESTER: 26, Market Street. 


Telephone No. 5, Holborn. 


. 
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“ Nothing better could be wished for.”"—British W "eekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides.”—London Daily Chronicle. 
EpITep BY RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.GS. 
1s, each. = LU a Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.GS. 

E ISLE OF W THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE V ey oF LLANGOLLEN. ROSS, os a et T ' iumemell 
ND ITS BEACONS. | THE'S VAL 
BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. : THE WiE "VALLEY, 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, AND ST. LEONARDS. 
ABERYSTWITH, TOWYN, ABERDOVEY, AND MACHYNLLETH. 

MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, AND GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS OF MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL, BATH. WELLS, AND WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH, HARLECH, PORTMADOC, CRICCIETH, PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO, RAYL, BANGOR, BETTWS-Y-COED, SNOWDON. 





“ A brilliant book.”—The Times “ Particularly good.” —Academy 
“The best Handbook to London ever issued.”— Liverpool Daily Post. 
“Most emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 
Enlarged edition, 58, : ; 60 iMustrations, 24 maps and plans. 


AND ENVIRONS 


“LON DO By E. C. Cook aad E. T. Cook, M.A. 


ls. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the leading Hotels 
throughout the World. 





| Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. London: SIMP KIN MARSHALL & Co., La. 
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Claims paid £4,150,000. | 


Invested Funds 


__ the Raihway Bookstalis and all Be poksellers. 


Pm “The ‘standard of highest purity.’ '—The Lancet, 


—Cadb y's % 


COCOA 

ABSOLUTELY PURE— 
THEREFORE BEST. 

Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


te w hen asking for Cocoa insist on having CADBURY’s—sold 
only in Packets and Tins—as other Cocoas are sometimes substi- 
tuted for the sake of extra profit. 








‘Prudential ene Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 


£35,000,000 


THE “OSMAN” 


TURKISH TOWELS 


+ 


BATH -MATS. 








MADE BY 
BARLOW & JONES, 
LIMITED, 

MANCHESTER, LONDON, and BOLTON, 


Sold pe all mncssttee maaan and dereunescoden 





Floral Street, + Garden, and Published by THE SPEAKER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
General Post Office as a Newspaper.—SATURDAY, MARCH 10, Igo0, 
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